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IMPROVED ROTARY PRESSURE BLOWER. >; 

We present herewith engravings of a new rotary pressure 
blower. The machine produces a forced blast, in such a man- 
ner and by such means as to include a variety of advantages 
worthy of careful consideration. Of these perhaps the first 
to attract attention are fewness of parts and the strong con- 








vent communication between inlet and outlet; while their 
slots will always be presented to the vanes so that the latter 
may, atthe proper time, enter and so pursue the uninter- 
rupted course necessary to drive a steady blast. In the con- 
struction of the machine, nice workmanship is of course re- 
quired in order to bring adjacent parts just as near to each 





gas works, the capability of working at slow speed and:with- 
out pulsation isa useful advantage. Similarly, for forcing 
heated air for drying lumber, grain, etc., or for warming 
buildings, the machine, owing to its metal construction 
throughout and nonrequirement of internal lubrication, is 
excellently adapted. Other utilizations, notably in founde- 


struction of the entire mechanism. Another point of impor-, other as not to touch, and yet to avoid leakage as much as ries, will readily suggest themselves, -_ 
tance is comparative freedom from friction, there being no! possible: «The slight unavoidable leakage, itis believed, is The invetitor, Mr. John G, Baker, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
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portions in actual contact, although in certain localities very 
close working is necessary. The machine is well adapted for 
mine use, since it is not liable to injury either by dust or 
weather ; it runs continuously without stopping to be oiled 
or needing any careful attention. 

The large illustration affords an exterior view, and Fig. 
2 gives a sectional representation of the interior. The ex- 
ternal case is made of light boileriron, formed up very truly 
and inserted into the heads of the machine, said heads being 
of cast iron, firmly secured to a bedplate of similar material. 
They are also bolted together longitudinally by outside iron 
rods. Within the chest, and concentric therewith, is a cylin- 
der, A(a single iron casting), which is provided with two 
vanes, Band C. The shaft of the cylinder, A, is rotated by 
the driving pulley shown outside. The air enters at D, from 
underneath, and is forced by the vanes out through the out- 
let, E, in the direction of the arrows. In order to prevent 
any direct communication between inlet and outlet, two slot- 
ted cylinders, F and G, are arranged on separate shafts, the 
latter actuated by gearing on the main shaft (partially con- 
cealed by the figure on the extreme right of the large engra- 
ving) so that said cylinders revolve twice as fast as the cen- 
traldrum. As the cylinder, A, therefore turns in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, Fig. 2, the vane, B, is almost in contact 
with the upper part of the casing, and is compressing’ the 
air before it, driving the blast out of the pipe, E. This com 
pressed air is prevented from returning to the inlet by the 
cylinder, F, which above is close against the cylinder, A, 
and below meets the abutments formed on the bottom. The 
vane, C, atthe same time has entered the slot of cylinder, 
G. Amoment’s consideration; supposing the auxiliary cylin- 
ders to revolve in the direction of the arrows drawn within 
them, will show that, whatever the’ position of the vanes 
may be, one or the other or both of these cylinders will pre- 
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much more than compensated for by the freedom of the 
moving parts from frictional contact with each other and with 
the chest. 

The speed of this blower, to produce a steady current, 





need not exceed 100 revolutions per minute, and it is stated 
that alarge machine runs with the same amount of power 
as a small one, when each is delivering the same number of 
cubic feet per minute. For exhausting air or gases, as in 
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sends us a very excellent report, made upon the machine by. 
a committee of judges at the recent Franklin Institute Fair, 
in which the results of elaborate comparative tests are given, 
showing the blower to be of « superior degree of efficiency. 

Patented December 9, 1873. For further particulars ad- 
dress the manufacturers, Messrs. T. Wilbraham & Brothers, 
2,316 Frankford avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nitroglycerin as a Motor. 

M. Champion, a French chemist, states that the heat de- 
veloped by a given quantity of nitroglycerin when exploded 
is capable of exerting, when converted into motion, a maxi- 
mum energy fully five times that produced by the explo- 
sion of the same amount of gunpowder, and three thousand 
times more than that caused through the combus ion of an 
equal quantity of coal. A single quart of nitroglycerin, it 
is asserted, has the potential energy of 5,500 horse power, 
working during 10 hours. It remains to invent a machine 
in which the gigantic force can be harnessed and con- 
trolled. 


A Novel Business, 

A correspondent writes to know if it will be possible for 
him to secure by letters patent the exclusive right of selling 
pocket-knife blades, without handles. He thinks the idea 
original with himself, and, like Colonel Sellers, has reasons 
to believe ‘‘there’s millions init.”” Our correspondent’s idea 
is certainly novel, but unfortunately the Patent Office laws 
contain no provision for the patenting of a new business 
merely, 
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WE areall living too fast. The man who is alwaysin a 
hurry generally has his own work to do over again, besides 
being more liable to trip up and find himself sprawling in 
the mud. 
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THE SOVEREIGNS OF INDUSTRY. 

During these times of financial depression, when the 
great industries of the country are languishing and labor is 
everywhere out of employment, diminished incomes are the 
rule, and economy the virtue most in demand. To those 
whose incomes are still liberal, though never so much less 
chan heretofore, the problem of adapting expenditures to re- 
ceipts is comparatively simple. They have merely to cut off 
a few luxuries more or less, to pinch their pride a trifle, it 
may be, but with no risk of trenching on the actual necessa- 
ries of life, either for themselves or their families. 

For the great mass of working men, however—men whose 
wages néver greetly surpassed the cost of li —the problem 
is not so simple. To strike off luxuries would help but little, 
not many luxuries falling to their share even in the best of 
times. To lessen the amount of their purchases means to eat 
poorer food, or less of it, wear cheaper clothing and live in 
poorer houses; in short, to submit to evils, not to practise 
economy. 

The usual door of escape from the ills of poverty, hard 
work and more of it, is closed by the general stagnation of 
industry. Men are fortunate if they get any work, at reduced 
prices at that. How then can they manage to live? There 
is but one way, and that is by increasing somehow the pur- 
chasing power of money, so that the little they now have 
may ,jo as far as the larger sums they have been used to: a 
hopeless undertaking, it might seem, for men without capi- 
tal and with no influence in financial circles: but so it did 
aot seem to the working men of New England, spurred on 
by that most efficient sharpener of the wits, necessity. The 
problem was to make two dollars buy as much as three, 
prices remaining the same. A glance at the conditions of 
trade will suffice to make plain the efficiency of the means 
adopted. During the flush times, before the collapse of 1873, 
money was plentiful, business brisk, and profits large. Con- 
sequently the race of middle men multiplied enormously. 
Between the miller and the mechanic, the price of a barrel of 
flour increased fifty per cent or more by passing through half 
a doven hands, each charging roundly for the nominal and, 
for the most part, uncalled-for service rendered. In like 
manner, the cost of nearly every other article of food or 
clothing was similarly advanced. With high wages and 
plenty of work, the consumer was able to pay the extra 
charges; but when the easy times were past, his lessened 
wages left small margin for the support of go-betweens, The 
machinery of trade had become so cumbrous and costly that 
it was a burden rather than a convenience. Its excrescences 
had to be cut away; and this the working men of the East 
have set out to do, holding it suicidal as well as foolish to 
pay half a dozen large profits on each article they buy, whep 
they can be served as well for a single small advance oa 
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prime cost. For example: A hundred iaborers want each a 
barrel of flour. By going to the retail grocer they cam get 
such an article as they desire at the rate of ten or twelve dol- 
lars a barrel. On the other hand, by clubbing their funds 
and buying a car load at the mill, the same grades of flour 
can be got for seven or eight dollars a barrel, transportation 
and delivery included. So likewise with nearly every other 
standard article; by jumping the needless middlemen and 
buying for cash at first hand, the purchasing power of 
wages may be immensely augmented, without doing injus- 
tice to any one. 

It is but a short and natural step from temporary combina- 
tions for mutual benefit to permanent organization. This 
step has been taken; and under the somewhat grandiloquent 
title of ‘Sovereigns of Industry,” the new organization is 
drawing together the working men of the Eastern States with 
a rapidity rivaling the development of the Grange through- 
out the West. 

Thus far the Sovereigns have stuck to their original idea 
of mutual helpfulness in supplying the necessaries of life to 
the members of their several councils. It is to be hoped that 
they will continue to do so, avoiding strenuously the politi- 
cal follies of the Grangers. It would be a pity if the power 
which the ordemis capable of wielding for the economical 
advancement of the great army of manual and mechanical 
workers of the country should not be developed to the utter- 
most, as it can be only by the most stringent repression of 
demagogues and party schemers. 

Various plans of operation are adopted by different coun- 
cils, according to the number of members, their place of resi- 
dence, and the local advantages for buying. The chief 


58 | object being to make the most of the money they have to 


spend, with the least inconvenience or risk, it is a common 
practice to avail themselves of the machinery of trade already 
established in their neighborhood, taking care, however, to 
pay no exorbitant profits. An arrangement is made with one 
or more dealers in each department to throw the trade of the 
council into their hands in consideration of a special dis- 
count on regular retail prices, a concession which the favored 
dealers can well afford to make in return for an assured cash 
custom, without the cost of advertising or other outlays for 
attracting customers. Every three months the council re- 
ceives the bids of dealers desiring its trade, and elects those 
which offer the greatest inducements, all things considered. 
Tickets of membership are then issued, the exhibition of 
which entitles the bearer to the stipulated discount on all 
goods purchased during the ensuing quarter. In all cases 
the council takes pains to secure trade circulars and lists of 
wholesale prices current, from which to estimate the just- 
ness of the charges of their local dealers. If the members 
can do better by ordering their supplies from the producer 
or the wholesale dealer, the local dealers lose their trade 
altogether. 

In many cases large dealers undertake. to fill the orders of 
councils at a slight advance on wholesale rates, delivering to 
the appointed purchasing agents the articles in separate par- 
cels as required by the members, thus enabling the mechan- 
ics of the most out of the way village to command as favor- 
able terms as the market will afford. Where the purchases 
areconsiderable and tolerably regular, it has been found a 
very satisfactory way to hire a cheap store room, and appoint 
one of the members storekeeper for the council, to distribute 
the purchases as called for, on certain evenings of the week. 
At the regular monthly meetings, the members elect the 
amounts of the several articles required, which are purchased 
in bulk, and of course on more favorable terms than in sepa- 
rate parcels, By this plan, most of the advantages of co-ope- 
rative stores are secured, with none of the risks, 

In several States, it has been founda advantageous (experi- 
mentally, at least) to mass the trade of the order, or a great 
portion of it, by appointing a general purchasing agent, 
through whom the supplies for the councils are ordered, the 
superior advantages of such a buyer more than offsetting the 
cost of the increased machinery. 

An idea of the rapid spread of the organization may be 
gained by the rate at which the order has grown in Connec- 
ticut. The first council, with seven members, was organized 
February 26, 1874. In May a State council met, with a mem- 
bership of twelve hundred. By August, this number was 
more than doubled; and at the meeting of December 8, 
forty-seven councils, with a membership of over five thou- 
sand, were represented. To-day, there are probably near ten 
thousand of the more thrifty mechanics and laborers of the 
small State of Connecticut thus banded together for mutual 
benefit in trade. Thus far, the estimated saving to each 
member is thirty per cent of his purchases through the 
agency of the order—certainly an amount worth considering. 
Such a sensible and practical ‘ strike” for increase of wages 
is something new in the annals of industry. 

Besides the State councils, a national council has been or- 
ganized. It will hold its session for 1875, probably before 
this reaches the eye of the reader. For what practical pur- 
poses the session will be held does not clearly appear to out- 
siders. We can only hope that it will take no action to com- 
plicate the objects of the order, or to divert its work from its 
original purpose. National councils are apt to be over ambi- 
tious, and the temptation to use a popular organization for 
political purposes is hard to be resisted: if indulged in, ruin 
is inevitable. 

A BOX TRICK TO BEAT HARTZ.’ 

According to travelers’ stories—the best of all evidence, as 
everybody knows—there used to be in India a school of vaga- 
bonds who got their living by dying. For a very modest 
sum they would emulate the frogs which are periodically 








discovered alive in solid rock—or in tree trunks, overlaid by 
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innumerable rings of annual growth—and retire for a speci- 
fied period from the cares of this life. They professed to 
have such control over their vital processes as to be able to 
die at will, and would allow themselves to be sealed up in 
coffins or tied up in blankets, and buried underground for a 
week or a month, or more. 

A very circumstantial account of such an operation was 
given by Sir Claude Wade. When he was at the court of 
Runjeet Singh, in 1837, a fakir was thus buried for six 
weeks, a company of soldiers guarding the place of his in- 
terment to prevent untimely resurrection. At the end of 
the six weeks the seals were found intact; and on removing 
the lid of the box which served as a coffin, the white linen 
bag in which the fakir had been placed was found to be mil- 
dewed. When the bag was opened, the temporarily dead 
man’s arms and legs were found to be shriveled and stiff; 
and his head reclined, corpse-like, on his shoulder. To all 
appearance he was as dead as an Egyptian mummy, no pul- 
sation or other evidence of life being discoverable. He was 
then turned over to the manipulations of his servant, who 
made warm applications of various kinds, whereupon the 
arms and legs gradually returned to their normal state. He 
then removed the wax and cotton with which the fakir’s 
nostrils and ears had been closed, and after half an hour the 
devotee was able to speak. Allof which Sir Claude vouches 
for as an eye witness, with an air of truthfulness rivaling 
that of About’s clever story of the man with the broken 
ear. 
This art of dying at will and coming to life again appears 
not to be monopolized by the Hindoos. At least one English- 
man in modern tithes,if human testimony is worth anything, 
has attained it. His name was Townsend, Colonel Town- 
send of the British army in India. This mancould gointoa 
death-like trance at will, so skillfully counterfeiting real 
death that the most critical observers were deceived. On 
one occasion the experiment was made in the presence of Dr. 
Cheyne, who reports upon the case, Dr. Baynard and a Mr. 
Skrine. All three felt his pulse: it was distinct, though 
small and thready: and his heart had its usual beating. 
He then composed himself on his back and lay motionless 
for some time. Gradually all signs of life disappeared, till 
there was no pulse, no beating of the heart, and a mirror 
held before his mouth gave no indication of breath. 

The witnesses discussed this strange appearance for a long 
time, finally concluding that he had carried the experiment 
too far and was really dead. As they were about to leave 
him,a slight motion of his body was observed, and a beating 
of the heart. In a little while he began to breathe, and 
gradually life was fully restored. 

This account has been accepted as trustworthy and credi- 

ble by high medical authorities, and so likewise have those 
given of the fakirs who carried the experiment a degree fur- 
ther than Colonel Townsend, and submitted themselves to 
actual burial. 
, It is apity the art has not been more widely cultivated ; it 
would afford such a convenient refuge for geniuses born 
ahead of their time. On finding their generation too stupid 
to appreciate their grand discoveries and projects, they could 
retire for a season until in the regular course of events the 
masses should overtake them. Then instead of writing a 
book and depositing it, sealed, in a public library, to be 
opened in the year 1975, or such a matter, they could them- 
selves be so deposited, duly labeled and preserved, till their 
time should come. We could name a good many whose ac- 
quaintances would gladly provide fireproof quarters for them 
and their projects for a century or two. The only fear that 
the fakirs had of protracted burial was that in the meantime 
their servants mightdie and there be left no one to resurrect 
them. In cases such as we have imagined, there would be 
no risk of this sort to deter the devotee, the community at 
large assuming the responsibility. 





TESTING THE CORRECTNESS OF FIGURES BY WEIGHT. 

‘We publish in another column a communication from our 
well known correspondent Dr. P. H. Vander Weyde,in which 
he suggests a rather novel and effectual method of testing 
the correctness of all calculations such as those pertaining 
to the squaring of the circle, and the contents of circular 
or other forms. His method is based on the practice,adopted 
sometime ago, of measuring the area of land by weight, in 
which the figure of the land is drawn to a scale on paper, 
and the figure cut out of the sheet. The figure of a square 
acre is also drawn to the same scale and cut from the paper 
sheet. The two are now weighed separately. The weight 
of the paper figure of the land, divided by the weight of the 
paper figure of the square acre, indicates with accuracy the 
number of acres contained in the land. 

Applying this method to the squaring of the circle, Dr. 
Vander Weyde weighed the circle of paper and the proper 
squares, with the results given in his letter. It will be 
seen that the calculations of some of our prominent circle 
squarers, when thus weighed in the balance, are found 
wanting. 


P’I-RYI. 

Among the ways that are dark and tricks that are queer, 
for which the ‘heathen chinee” is peculiar, one of the 
cleverest bears the name p’iryi. It fairly rivals the jag- 
glery of our highly enlightened writing mediums, and is em- 
ployed for the same useful purpose. When the pig-tailed 
earnest enquirer realizes the truth which the Widow Bedott 
versifies : 

“ Poor short-sighted critters, we 
Kant calculate what's going to be 
And, like enough, never’ll take place:” 








he consults an oracle, much as pig-headed enquirers do with 
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us. The oracle does not put a slate u 
written on; he writes on the top of a.table, previously dusted 
with sand or flour. The pen—that is to say the brush, for 
no other sort of pen or.pencil is used in writing Chinese—is 
suspended by a string from the rim of an inverted wicker 
rice basket, which is balanced on the fingers of two persons 
sitting on opposite sides of the table. After the proper 
period of quiet waiting, the pen begins to move, writing out 
the answer to any question which may be put. 

On one occasion, the Chinese teacher of the Rev. R. H. 
Cobbold, who is responsible for the story, consulted an 
oracle of this sort to discover certain names that were want- 
ing to fill up an ancestral register. On being asked for a 
particular name,the oracle wrote: ‘‘ Inquire of another branch 
of the family.” It was done, and the “‘ spirit” at once wrote 
down the name. The story reminds one of a great deal that 
passes for evidence outside of China, there being no proof 
that the names furnished by the ‘‘ spirit” were correct, It 
is not surprising that the investigations made by the reverend 
gentleman were unable to discover the cheat. 

Writing of p’i-kyi, in his chapters on China and the 
Chinese, the Rev. A, E. Moule says: ‘So great is the mys- 
tery, or, if you please, so clever is the trick, that some of 
the oldest and most wide-awake of the missionaries have 
been quite unable to explain it away, even when performed 
under their own eyes and on their own study tables.” 
chief difficulty seems to be the apparent impossibility of di- 
recting by muscular effort the formation of intricate Chinese 
characters by means of « pen suspended by a string. 


LO8S OF A LARGE NEW YORK MAIL, 
On the 7th of January the express train that left Washing 





ton for New York at 9.30 P. M., in consequence of a mis- 


placed switch, went into collision with a freight train stand- 
ing on a side track. One man was killed, and another badly 
injured. The coal oil in the lamps of the postal car was 


scattered and instantly burst into flames, soon destroying the 
mails and the contents of the adjoining express car. The mails 
lost were large, comprising upwards of one hundred thousand 


letters from the South, bound for New York and other places. 


The usual daily correspondence of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
office was consumed, and a large number of our correspond- 
ents will consequently fail to receive their expected replies. 


We hope they will promptly repeat their enquiries. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CANAL NAVIGATION. 





It will be remembered that some three years ago the State 
of New York offered a reward of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the invention of improved methods of navigating the 
Erie canal (400 miles in length), whereby merchandize could 
be transported with greater economy than by the present 
system of horse towage. A variety of experimental boats 


were made, all or nearly all propelled by steam. The ulti- 
mate result was that none of the competitors succeeded in 
complying with the peculiar conditions of the law, and they 
were finally modified, and under the modification an award 
was last year paid to the owner of the Baxter boat and to one 
other competitor. So ended the State reward project. But 
there is still a strong demand for improvement, and the sub- 
ject is well worthy the attention of ingenious minds. 

General Thayer, Canal Auditor of this State, takes up the 
subject in his recent report, and gives expression to the fol- 
lowing eminently practical views: 

‘The Baxter Steam Canal Boat Company has been organ- 
ized, and during the past season has constructed and oper- 
ated seven boats, which, according to reports furnished this 
department, have proved successful, both in regard to in- 
creased speed and greater economy, as compared with boats 
moved by animal power. This company is really the first or- 
ganized to employ steam as a motive power on a scale likely 
to prove a financial success. ‘There can be no doubt that an 
organization with a sufficient number of steamers to ensure 
daily departures, and with convenient wharfage facilities at 
New York, will command business at remunerative rates. 
Such an enterprise can secure a large and profitable traffic in 
both directions on the line of the Erie canal, which of late 
years has been almost entirely abandoned to the railroad. 


A PLAN FOR TOWAGE WANTED. 


“* One great need, however, has not yet been accomplished, | 


that is, some plan for steam towage or propulsion adapted to 
the large number of boats now employed, five thousand to six 
thousand, and moved by animal power. 

** Although I do not disapprove of the liberal bounty which 
the legislature granted to the Baxter boat, still, without in- 
tending in the least degree to disparage the merits of that 
boat, I am inclined to believe that, if the same liberal reward 
had been open to wider competition, we might possibly have 
secured a better result. When the law required that the 
motor should be adapted to the form of boat then in use, 
that restriction virtually prevented practical mechanical en- 
gineers from engaging in the contest. They knew that, as 
Mr. Baxter fully realized, a boat to be propelled by its own 
machinery must be of a different form and model from those 
that were simply towed, and hence were unwilling to assume 
the risk of being recognized by the commission or rewarded 
by the State when not adhering to the requirements of the 
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| of 1872, laid a single cable between Buffalo and Lockport, port. Entering upon the duties of cabin boy on a lake 
‘and, with two steamers especially constructed for the pur-| schooner, he speedily rose to command the largest vessels, 
pose, has been operating the system, experimentally, during | and ultimately became himself an owner of « great number. 
the past two seasons. It is claimed by the projectors of the! During late years Mr. Ward gradually withdrew from 
enterprise that, during their experimental operations, 1,400 shipping int erests,and devoted his talents and capital to the 
tuns of freight, with boats containing it, have been hauled | establishment of iron manufactures in his section of the 
in one train by a single cable steamer, against the strong cur- country, He founded the Eureka Iron Works of Detroit, 
rent between Tonawanda and Buffalo, at the rate of three | the North Chicago rolling mill, and the rolling mill at Mil- 
miles per hour, at as low a cost for steam power as any | waukee, He also made large investments in the Lake Su- 
known steam canal boat carrying two hundred tuns, that is | perior iron mines and erected furnaces in the vicinity, He 
to say, doing seven times the work at the same cost for was for many years President of the American Iron and Stee! 
steam. The cable system ought not to be considered an ex- | Association, and, in this as well as in other prominent posi- 
periment. It has been in successful operation on European | tions, labored to push forward the important industrial en- 
canals and rivers for several years, and found to be the | terprises which he had initiated. Pecuniarily his ventures 
cheapest adaptation of steam for towing purposes yet de- were highly successful, and he leaves an estate estimated at 
vised. There is no reason why it should not be equally | several million dollars. Mr. Ward’s death was very sudden, 
successful on our own canals, and certainly no more pro- | owing to an apoplectic stroke, and oceurred on the morning 
fitable field for the operation of the system can be found. of January 2. 
A 
SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 





FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS DEMANDED. 





‘* Before dismissing the subject, | cannot refrain from re- 
minding the legislature that the State has made but one ear- | A NOVEL SINGLE RAIL RAILWAY. 
nest effort to introduce steam on our canals. That effort’ phe Turkish government has recently commenced the con- 
should be continued, and not relaxed until success is assured. | struction of a railway, termed the Steam Caravan, between 
With steam successfully established on our canals, we shall | 4j)exandretta and Aleppo, Syria, a distance of 94°2 miles, A 
command, without fear of diversion, our full share of west- ‘single rail is employed, following the conformation of the 


ern trade. The Lyons lock will be finished before the open- | jand, but raised on a wall 28 inches high and 17:5 inches 
ing of navigation the coming spring. The completion of ‘broad. The vehicles are mounted and straddle, so to speak, 


that structure will give us double locks the entire length of | 
| the Erie canal. Cheap and rapid transportation is the great 
| problem of the day, and its solution interests producer and 
consumer alike. Railroads reaching from nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities upon the Atlantic coast to the great grain markets 
of the West are striving for supremacy in the carrying trade, 


both rail and wall. The locomotives are provided below with 
horizontal, leather-covered wheels, which rest against the 
sides of the masonry and serve as brakes, and the last vehi- 
cle of each train has similararrangements. Each side of each 
carriage contains two persons, and the complete train is cal- 
culated to accommodate ninety-six. 


and it is quite probable that active competition will have the 
effect to reduce rates, fora time at least, to a point below 
actual cost. But with our great lakes, on which a single ves- 


A NEW WAY OF PRESERVING EGGS, 


It is stated by the Reowe Industrielle that the best method 


sel of modern build will carry one hundred thousand bushels 
of grain (equal to 300 car loads) from Chicago or Milwaukee 
to Buffalo, and with the Erie canal in good order, seven feet 
of water and double locks, together with steamboats and 
steam towage on the canal and river, through from Buffalo to 
New York, alongside of ship in five to six days, we can suc- 
cessfully compete with all the railroads in the country, even 
at the present rates of toll.” 


AMALGAM FILLINGS FOR THE TEETH. 


We are indebted to Dr. J. W. Clowes for a copy of his very 
excellent essay on the above subject, as read before the 
Odontological Society of this city. Dr. Clowes has rendered 
a good service to the dental profession by his long-con- 
tinued, sturdy support and practice of tin amalgam fill- 
ings. He has in times past been ridiculed for this by mem- 
bers of his own profession; but at last it begins to be per- 
ceived that, instead of ridicule, he was entitled to honor. 

The use of tin amalgams as a filling for the teeth was be- 
gun many years ago, but the practice never became general 
among dentists. This was due to early prejudices against the 
material, engendered by lack of knowledge and skill in its 
use. Its employment is, however, being now judiciously 
revived. 

The experience of some of our best dentists, throughout a 
period of thirty years, has conclusively shown that tin amal- 
gam, properly prepared and applied, is a reliable preserva- 
tive; while owing to the plastic nature of the amalgam, it 
may be inserted within sensitive or delicate teeth without 
pain to the patient, and under circumstances when the use 
of gold would be inadmissible. This amalgam when first ap- 
plied is quite soft, anda gentle pressure therefore causes 
it to fill every interstice of the tooth with tertainty. After 
a few hours’ time the amalgam becomes permanently solid. 

Complaint has been made that the tin amalgam fillings 
turn black and cause the teeth to decay. But this is not the 
case to any greater extent than when gold is used. Some of 
the worst looking and most badly decayed teeth we ever 
saw have been those filled with gold by a poor operator. 
The truth is that, if the dentist is an unskilled man, or 
| if you neglect to keep your teeth scrupulously clean, they 
| will decay and discolor, no matter what fillings are used. 

When the decayed cavity in a tooth is properly excavated 
and filled with amalgam, it will preserve the tooth with cer- 
tainty ; while in general, it looks better in the mouth than 
gold. Dentists skilled in the use of the amalgam, and pa- | 
tients carrying this filling, will testify to the correctness of | 
this statement. 

Next to the breathing of pure air, exercise, and the use of 
suitable food, nothing more contributes to the preservation 
|of health than the possession of good teeth. All the arts used 
for their preservation are therefore of the highest impor- 
tance. 

It should never be forgotten that. the teeth will not ordin- 
arily decay, either originally or after being properly filled, 
unless food or other foreign substances are allowed to remain 
between them long enough to acidify or decay, and thus act 
injuriously on the dental enamel. The importance of keep- 
ing the teeth clean, by brushing, by drawing silk threads be- 
tween, by frequent rinsing, and other simple agencies, may 
thus be understood. 














of preserving eggs is to soak them for half an hour in solu- 
ble glass of a thick, pasty consistency. The material forms 
a chemical compound with the carbonate of lime of which 
the shell is composed, which renders the latter impermeable 
to air. After immersion, the eggs should be carefully dried 
and kept in oats or on perforated trays in a dry locality. 


SCARLATINA AN EPIDEMIC. 


The views of Dr. Alfred Carpenter, published some three 
years since in the Lancet, upon the subject of scarlet fever, 
ascribing to that disease an epidemic character, are strongly 
endorsed in a recent issue of the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter. The editor maintains that not only is the disease 
infectious in the full sense of the term, but also that the 
malignity of the infection is something frightful. Artic'es 
of clothing worn by patients retain a dangerous character for 
over a year, as do walls, furniture, and in fact everything that 
has been in the vicinity of the disease and in its spread. The 
secretions of the body, epidermic scales, and excreta are active 
carriers of the pestilence. 

Thorough ventilation and disinfection are the best means 
for destroying the poison. Clothing, bedding, etc., should be 
submitted to a dry heat of 220° Fah. for several hours, and 
then soaked in a mixture of 1 pound hyposulphite of soda, 
2 ounces sulphuric acid, and 8 gallons of water. Rooms 
should be purified by burning sulphur, and the patient thor- 
oughly cleansed before having intercourse with other people. 

VENUS AS A LUMINOUS RING, 

Professor C. 8. Lyman published inthe American Journal 
eight years ago a brief notice of some observations made on 
Venus when near her inferior conjunction in 1866. The 
planet was then (for the first time, so far as appears) seen as 
a very delicate luminous ring. 

No opportunity has since occurred of repeating these obser 
vations until the day of the recent transit. On Tuesday, De- 
cember 8, Venus: was again in close proximity tothe sun, and 
the author had the satisfaction of watching the delicate, sil- 
very ring enclosing her disk, even when the planet was only 
the sun’s semi-diameter from his limb. This was at 4 P, M. 
or less than five hours before the beginning of the transit. 
The ring was brightest on the side toward the sun—the cres- 
cent proper. On the opposite side the thread of light was 
duller and of a slightly yellowish tinge. On the northern 
limb of the planet, some 60° or 80° from the point opposite 
the sun, the ring for a small space was fainter, and apparent 
ly narrower, than elsewhere. A similar appearance, but 
more marked, was observed on the same limb, in 1866. 

These observations were made with a five foot Clark tele- 
scope of 4% inches aperture, by se placing the instrument as 
to have the sun cut off by a distant building while the planet 
was still visible. The ring was distinctly seen when the 
aperture was reduced. to 14 inches. The 9 inch equatorial 
could not be used, as there were no means of excluding the 
direct sunlight, 

On the 10th the crescent, extending to more than three 
fourths of a circle, was seen with beautiful distinctness in 
the equatorial ; and on this and two subsequent days, measure- 
ments were taken with the filar micrometer for the purpose 
of determining the extent of the cusps, and consequently the 
horizontal refraction of theatmosphere of the planet, on the 
assumption that the extension of the crescent and formation 
of the ring are due to this refraction. 











law. Had the time for competition been extended, the me- 
chanical genius of the country would have been enlisted; a | * 
’ | Captain E. B. Ward, | 
ter | i > 
Sipe aa ae nae ien sume and ve ae wth get the dato Cain hon 3. Wad, 
P avorable? | a well known citizen of Detroit, whose name for many years 
SUCCESS OF CABLE TOWAGE 


past has been closely identified with the remarkable growth 
‘The New York Steam Cable Towing Company was organ- e 


and progress of our Northwestern industries. Mr. Ward . 
ized for the purpose of introducing upon our canals the | was born in Canada, in 1811, and at the early age of 12 years | Cocoa nut husk is better than 
cable system of towing. That company, during the season 








VARNISH FOR WHITE Woops,—Dissolve three pounds of 
bleached shellac in one gallon of spirit of wine; strain, and 
add one and one half more gallons of spirit. If the shellac is 
pure and white, this will make a beautifully clear covering 
for white wooden articles. 





cotton waste and turpentine 


was rendered dependent upon his own exertions for sup- | for taking temporary rusf from iron or steel. 
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THE BESSEMER OSCILLATING SALOON. 

As we shall probably soon hear that the oscillating saloon 
steamer Bessemer is running between England and France, 
conveying passengers over the uncomfortable and uncertain 
Straits of Dover, we present to our readers an engraving of 
the gyroscopic arrangement (by which the saloon is kept in a 
horizontal position, even under the greatest possible angles 
of variation of the ship), selected from Hngineering. 

The ordinary form of gyroscope (for an illustration of 
which see page 91, volume XXXI). is a heavy disk or wheel, 
made to revolve rapidly in any given plane, tending always 
to remain revolving in that plane; and it can only have the 
direction of its action of rotation changed by the application 
of considerable force, the amount of this force depending 
upon the weight of the revolving body and its speed of ro- 
tation. The manner in which Mr. 
Bessemer has availed himself of 
this gyroscopic action will be un- 
derstood by reference to our engra- 
ving, which represents the con- 
trolling apparatus as constructed for 
the steamer. Thegyroscope in this 
case consists of a steel disk wheel, 
A, 2feet in diameter, and with a 
rim 4 inches square, this wheel be- 
ing made of steel forged so as to 
make the mass as nearly homoge- 
neous as possible, and carefully 
turned so as to insure its running 
perfectly true. As it may possibly 
be necessary under some circum- gym 

stances to run the disk at as high a ES 
speed as 5,000 revolutions per min- 
ute, it is evident that great care is 
necessary to ensure perfect balanc- 
ing. The boss of the disk is bored 
out conically to fit the conical upper 
end of the spindle, B, the spindle 
and disk being ground together to 
secure a perfect fit. A nut and 
washer at the top secure the disk in 
place, no keys or pins being used. 

The spindle, B, which is also of 
steel, is steadied by two bearings, 
C and D, through which it passes, 
these bearings being capable of ad- 
justment in one direction (that in 
which a disturbing force will be 
brought upon the spindle) by set 
screws as shown. The bearings are 
fitted to boxes formed by castings 
fixed to the top and bottom of the 
gun metal casing or frame, E, this 
casing being strengthened by inter- 
nal ribs, and being slung on a pair 
of trannions with which it is pro- 
vided. The center line of these 
trunnions corresponds with the 
center line of the vessel, and the 
casing, E, can thus swing athwart- 
ships, but not in a fore and aft di- 
rection. Thetrunnion bearings are 
supported by wrought iron stan- 
dards springing from the floor 
beams of the saloon; and thus, if 
the axis, B, be kept perpendicular THE 
by the gyroscopic action of the 
disk, A, the casing, E, must rock on its trunnions if the floor 
of the saloon departs from a horizontal position. The man- 
ner in which this movement of the casing, E, is made to con- 
trol the actio: of the cabin we shall explain presently ; mean- 
while we must explain how the gyroscope is driven. 

It is evident that in such an arrangement, where the slight- 
est interference with the gyroscopic action is to be avoided, 
the use of belts or other similar driving gear would be inad- 
missible, and Mr. Bessemer therefore decided to give motion 
to the gyroscope by meansof a kind of reaction turbine, or 
Barker’s mill, formed on the spindle of the gyroscope itself. 
For this purpose, the spindle, B, has, as will be seen, a pair 
of arms formed on it, these arms being bored out, and the 
hole through them communicating with another hole, J, 
bored up through the spindle from its lowerend. Water 
wader pressure enters through one of the trunnions of the 
casing, E, and passes down through a suitable pipe to a small 
easing, N, below the bottomof the spindle. Thence it passes 
up through the hole, J, in the spindle and through the ra- 
dial arms, finally escaping through the lateral opening in the 
caps, 1, with which the ends of the arms are provided. A 
small hole, forming a prolongation of J, conducts a supply 
of water to the apper bearing, C, and any water escaping at 
the upper end of that bearing is deflected downwards by the 
dished plate, Q, and thrown back into the casing, E. A flex- 
ible waste pipe, not shown in the illustration, conducts away 
the water from the casing, E, back again to the tank from 
which the pumps draw, this tank being fitted with screens 
so a8 to keep the water perfectly clear, and remove any 
particles which, if allowed to circulate through the ap- 
paratus, might cause a stoppage of the openings in the 
arms, I. 

An exceedingly neat point in the design is the provision 
made for avoiding any frictional resistances due to the weight 
of the gyroscope. It will be seen that the lower end of the 
spindle, B, is considerabiy reduced in diameter, there being 
formed,at K, asquare and carefully finished shoulder. Below 
this shoulder the reduced portion of the spindle passes 
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fit in this plate. Below the plate, L, are two metal disks, 
M, which also fit the spindle freely, and which are kept 
pressed lightly against the plate, by springs not shown in the 
engraving. These springs are only required to keep the 
disks, M, in place when the water is shut off from the appa- 
ratus; when in regular work, the pressure of the water tends 
to force them upwards. Asa result of the free fit of the 
lower end of the spindle in the plate, L, there is always a 
slight leakage at that point when the apparatus is in use; and 
this leakage, besides lubricating the lower bearing, D, serves 
an important purpose, as we shall nowexplain. The upward 
pressure of the water on the area corresponding to the sec- 
tion of the lower end of the spindle suffices to balance the 
greater part of the gyroscope; but inasmuch as variations in 
the pressure of the water might otherwise{create difficulties, 
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against the seat at the lower end of the spindle, and it then 
revolves with the latter, until, from the water being cut off 
from the arms, I, the gyroscope comes to rest. During this 
time, when the gyroscope is running down, as it may be 
called, the apparatus is still water-borne, as the pressure 
continues to be maintained on the box, N. When the gyro- 
scope has come to rest, the water is shut off by a valve in the 
supply pipe ; the leakage then reduces the pressure of the box, 
N, and the ball, O, falls into its normal position at the bot- 
tom of the box. 

We have now to speak of the manner in which the gyro- 
scope is made to actuate the valves by means of which the 
mevements of the saloon are controlled. The saloon is hung 
on a longitudinal axis, and on either side of it are placed the 
hydraulic cylinders by which its movements in relation to 
the hull of the vessel are controlled. 
These cylinders are double acting, 
so that a pull upwards on one side 
of the saloon is always accompanied 
by a downward pull on the other, 
and vice versa, and the water has 
therefore to be admitted to, say, the 
top of the port and bottom of the 
starboard cylinder (or the reverse) 
simultaneously. The whole distri- 
bution of the water is effected by a 
cylindrical slide valve. 

Theconnection between the valve 
and gyroscope will be readily un- 
derstood. On the side next the 
valve the casing of the gyroscope 
carries an arm which is connected by 
a link with one end of a lever, the 
other end of the lever being con- 
nected to the valve spindle. Let us 
suppose that in our engraving we 
are looking towards the head of the 
vessel, and that the latter gives a 
roll over to port. The effect of this 
would be that,the gyroscope spindle 
remaining vertical, its lower end 
would be brought nearer to the valve 
casing, the arm raised in relation 
to that casing, the valve lowered, 
and water under pressure admitted 
to those ends of the hydraulic cylin- 
ders with which the pipe communi- 
cates ; this admission of water to the 
hydraulic cylinders raising the port 
side of the cabin in relation to the 
hull of the vessel, and thus counter- 
acting the list of the latter to port. 
On a roll taking place to starboard, 
the opposite action would, of course, 
take place. 

It will be seen from this descrip- 
tion that a slight movement of the 
saloon must take place before the 
gyroscope can actuate the control- 
ling valve; but by adjusting the 
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length of the lever in proportion to 








the length of the arm of the lever 
\ to which it is coupled, this move- 

















CONTROLLING GEAR 


the diameter of the lower part of the spindle is made such 
that, at the ordinary working pressure of the water, about 


fifty pounds of the weight of the revolving disk, spindle, | 


etc., remains unbalanced. If no means were taken to prevent 
it, this weight would rest upon the square shoulder, at K, 
and a rapid abrasion of the plate, L, would result. But the 
leakage to which we have already referred prevents this. 
Thus the water leaking through the hole in the plate, L, 
around the lower end of the spindle comes againstthe shoul- 
der formed on the spindle, at K, and it is thus brought to 
bear against an enlarged area, and is enabled to raise the 
spindle and its attachments. As soon as it has thus lifted 
the spindle, the leakage water can escape between the plate, 
L, and the square shoulder, at K; but it is evident that the 
amount by which the spindle is lifted is strictly limited by 
the amount of the leakage, and can never become excessive. 
It is also practically independent of moderate variations in 
the water pressure, an alteration in pressure merely pro- 
ducing a slight alteration in the thickness of the film 
of water flowing away between the plate, L, and the 
square shoulder, at K. Thusin all cases, when in action 
it is insured that the weight of the gyroscope is carried 
upon what may be called a water bearing, and one that it is 
consequently practically frictionless. 

If while the apparatus was in action, the supply of water 
was shut off by means of a valve fitted to the supply pipe, the 
pressure of the water in the box, N, would at once cease, 
and the weight of the gyroscope, ceasing to be water-borne, 
would at once cause abrasion to commence between the 
square collar at K, and the plate, L. This result, however, 
Mr. Bessemer has ingeniously guarded against as follows: 
In a recess at the bottom of the box, N, is a gun metal ball, 
0, whiie at the lower end the hole, J, in the spindle, B, is 
countersunk so as to form a kind of valve seat. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the ball, O, rests in its recess at the bot- 
tom of the box, N ; but when it is desired to stop the gyro- 
scope, it is raised by means of the plunger and hand lever 
shown, until it is close tothe lower end uf the spindle. Im- 





through a phosphor bronze plate, L, the spindle being a free 


mediately this is done, the pressure of the water carries it 
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ment, it is expected, will be brought 
within such small limits as to have 
no practical effect on the comfort of 
the passengers. This, however, is 
one of the points which of course can only be conclusively 
decided by actual trial. 


Concrete Gravel Walks. 

In Dick’s Encyclopedia of Practical Receipts are the follow- 
ing directions for making concrete surfaces : 

Dig away the earth to the depth of about 5 inches, then 
lay a bottom of pebbles, ramming them well down with a 
paving rammer. Sweep them off as clean as possible with 
a broom, and cover the surface thinly with hot coal tar. 
Now put on a coat of smaller gravel (the first bed of pebbles 
should be as large as goose eggs), previously dipped in hot 
coal tar, drained, and rolled in coal ashes, with an intermix- 
ture of fine gravel, and roll it down as thoroughly as possi- 
ble. Let the roller run slowly, and let a boy follow it with 
a hoe to scrape off all adhering gravel. Next put on a coat 
of fine gravel or sand and coal tar, with some coal ashes, to 
complete the surface, and roll again as thoroughly as _possi- 
ble; the more rolling, the better. It will take some weeks to 
harden, but makes a splendid hard surface which sheds 
water like a roof. Do not use too much tar. It is only ne- 
cessary to use enough to make the ingredients cohere under 
pressure, and a little is better than too much. 





Nickel-Plated Screws. 

In car building, nickel-plated screws are rapidly coming 
into general use. This grows out of the fact that, though 
their original cost may be a trifle more than silver-plated 
screws, yet, as nickel does not oxidize by exposure to air, the 
excess of cost is more than made up in the durability of the 
plating. Hence, in nearly all of the large car manu- 
factories, nickel-plated screws are superseding silver- 
plated for use in joinery work. There is a steady in- 
crease in the use of nickel-plated screws in house joinery, 
which argues well for their final adoption for all such work 
in which silver-plated screws are now employed. 


A Telegraphic Congress is to be held in St, Petersburg 
during the present year. The Russian telegraph department 
has set aside some $20,000 to pay the expenses. 
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TUBULAR FLOATING DOCKS. 

It is quite unnecessary to insist atthe present day on the 
genera] usefulness and merits of floating docks. The fact 
that they can be employed in deep water, and in situations 
where from the nature of the ground it would be impossible 
to cut docks on the ordinary system, and that, too, inde- 
pendently of the hight of the tide, is so manifest an advan- 
tage that it cannot be questioned that,at a time when increased 
dock accomodation is urgently required, their principle will 
be largely employed. The comparative cheapness of their 
construction also tells powerfully in their favor. To this 
must be added the consideration that floating docks are capa- 
ble of being moved from place to place, so that if the de- 
mand for their use be diminished at one port they can 
readily, and at small expense, be moved to another where 
the demand is greater; while from their comparative cheap- 
ness they can at 
all. times be 
more profitably 
employed than 
fixed stone 
docks which 
have been built 
ata large out- 
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below, which are so united, by the tubes themselves and by 
gusset plates,as to form transverse girders of ample strength 
to support the vessel if its whole weight rests in the center. 
The whole forms a platform having sufficient buoyancy to 

| support both the vertical sides of the dock and the vessel 
itself. 

The sides of the dock are also formed of similar tubes 
which are fixed vertically. Each side is formed of from 
twelve to twenty-four of these vertical tubes, braced together 
and connec:ed bya lattice work platform at the top running 
the whole length of the dock, forming a spacious gangway 
for the workmen. The longitudinal tubes are so connected 
with theiron platform at the top as to convert the whole 
dock into a beam or girder of great depth and of immense 
rigidity. The center longitudinal tubes are considerably 
larger than the side tubes, so that the general plan of the 





Fig. 


1, 


trol of the valve engineer. When it is desired to sink the 
dock, the bottom valves are all opened and the air allowed 
to escape at the valve house until the dock settles down to 
its lowest level, ready for the reception of a vessel. When 
it is desired to raise the dock, air is forced into the tubes 
under compression, the water is expelled through the bot. 
tom valves, which are closed as soon as the dock and its ves- 
sel are fully raised; it then remains afloat with the vessel 
docked upon it, without any dependence on the air valves, 

The engines are in two pairs, placed near the center of 
the dock within the vertical tubes, the main from these 
being led into the valve house. The whole of the water. 
tight compartments in the bottom are divided into four equal 
groups corresponding with the four corners of the dock, by 
means of four corresponding valves in the valve house ; air is 
admitted into or out of these respective groups in any desired 
proportions, s0 
that the dock is 
maintained at 
all times per- 
fectly level both 
in raising and 
lowering. 

This novel 





lay. The story 
of the great 
Bermuda dock, 
safely towed 
across the At- 
lantic without 
accident or un- 
usual difficulty, 
must be fresh 
in the memory 
of all who take 
an interest in 
shipping. 

Floating docks 
of the ordinary 
type consist, as 
is well known, 
of parallel or 
nearly parallel 
walls terminat- 
ing in a flat 
bottom, the 
space between 
being divided 
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‘into a large 
number of wa- 
tertight com- 


partments, into 

and out of which water may be pumped by methods which 
need no description, and so be raised or lowered at pleasure ; 
so that vessels of various sizes may be put on the dock, and 
raised by pumping the water out until the workmen can obtain 
access to the whole of the hull,and perform the requisite re- 
pairs, and can then be lowered by admitting the water un- 
tilthe vessel can be floated off But the tubular dock of 
Messrs. Clark and Standfield, which we herewith illustrate, is 
of a totally different construction and is worked in a 
different manner. Both the bottom and the vertical 
sides of the dock consist of a numberof circular wrought 
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form of dock 
has, to a great 
extent, the com- 
bined merits of 
the stone grav- 
ing dock and of 
the ordinary 
hydraulic lift or 
pontoon dock, 
together with 
some sdvanta- 
ges which are 
peculiar to it- 
self. It has im 
mense stability, 








CLARK AND STANDFIELD’S TUBULAR DOCK. 


dock resembles somewhat that of an ordinary vessel. The 
two outer tubes are of larger diameter than the others, so as 
to give extra stability of flotation, and to afford convenient 
attachment for the side tubes. 

The tubes are divided within into a great number of water- 
tight compartments or chambers connected together by pipes ; 
and the raising and submersion of the dock is effected by 


owing to its 
great breadth, 
and to the great 
number of com- 
partments into 
which it is divi 
ded, which pre 
vent the tend- 
ency of the wa- 
ter to flow to 
the lower side 
—a tendency 
which may be, 
moreover, corrected at any time by allowing the com- 
pressed air (which is always kept stored in the vertical 
tubes) to act temporarily on any of the compartments. It is 
providel with sliding bilge blocks, similar to those used on 
hydraulic graving docks, which are drawn under the vessel 
by chains. The vertical tubes are also well provided with 
side frames, affording facilities for side shoring similar to 





means of compressed air. The base of the dock is divided 
into about sixty airtight compartments, and the vertical | 
sides form about forty additional chambers, and the whole 





of these last are hermetically sealed, so that the dock cannot 
FIG ry 2. 


. 
HALF TRANSVERSE SECTION, 


WALFAEND ELEVATION 


those of stone graving docks, so that even loaded vessels may 
be readily blocked and shored up to any desired extent; this 
is a point of great importance in the lifting of heavy iron- 
clads. Moreover, by admitting water into some compart- 





iron tubes, similar to egg-ended steam boilers. The bottom 
of the dock is formed of about eight circular tubes, which 
run the whole length of the vessel and extend some feet be- 
yond its ends. These tubes are stiffened inside by angle 
irons every two or three feet, and are securely braced to- 
gether by transverse beams of T and angle iron above and 


under any circumstances sink. A certain number of the bot- 
tom chambers are so hermetically sealed ; but the remainder 
are provided with valves at bottom, which can be opened or 
closed at pleasure, and with wrought iron pipes which are 
grouped together and are all brought to a valve house on 
the top platform of the dock, and are placed under the con- 


ments and expelling it from others, the lifting power can be 
to a great extent exerted directly under the load to be lifted. 
The vessel when lifted is high and dry above water, an ad- 
vantage common to all floating docks; but owing to the 
vertical tubes in this dock being well separated from each 
other, there are great facilities of access to all parts of the 
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vessel. Twolarge gangways of extra width, provided with | Placing Engine Cylinders in Line. 

cranes, are also formed at each side for the landing of heavy | 70 the Editor of the Scientific American : 

timbers, plates, etc. The open sides admit of the air and/ | notice a query in a late issue of your journal as to the 
light cireulating freely round the work, so that paint dries | pest method of placing locomotive cylinders in line. 

and hardens much more quickly than inasunken dock. From| The most approved modern practice leaves but little to do 
the same cause, repairs can be executed in a much more | jn placing a cylinder in line, either in stationary or locomo- 
prompt and satisfactory manner than in a stone dock. ‘tive work, after the cylinder and its bedpiece leave the 

In exposed positions, it is proposed to submerge the dock | jathe and planer, except to test the accuracy of the drafts- 
entirely whenever it appears to be endangered by a cyclone or | men and machinists. If the machinists have accurate vertical 
by stress of weather. The tubular sides afford great facili- | and horizontal plan drawings for their guide, and work ex- 
ties for this operation ; compressed air is pumped into them | actly accordingly, no after cutting or trimming will be needed 
at leisure and kept stored up ready for use; after the dock to bring the cylinder into line. In locomotive work, one of 
is submerged,the opening of the valves will at any time allow | the most difficult jobs is to fit the bedpiece to the boiler so 
it to expand and raise the dock to the surface. This use of | that the two faces, upon which the cylinders are to be bolted, 
stored-ap power is also employed whenever it is desired to shall be exactly in their true position, which are usually in- 
raise vessels rapidly—as, for example, in examining bottoms | dicated to the workman by the drawings. 
or screws; the power being stored up and ready for use, the! [p order to test the accuracy of the work after the bedpiece 
docking of a vessel occupies but little time; by opening com- | has been permanently fixed to the boiler, clamp a cylinder 
munication with the water in the tubes, the air expands | to its seat on the bedpiece and fit a wooden cross (with a pin 
and expels the water,and the vessel is immediately raised. hole through its center) to the bore of the cylinder at its front 

Fig. 1 shows a general elevation of the dock,with a vessel | end: then pass a fine strong line through the hole, and "ex- 
supported upon it by bilge blocks and shoring frames ; Fig. | tend it back so that it shall occupy a point exactly at the in- 
2 shows an end elevation and section of the same. | tersection of the central line of the driver axle with the ver- 

The floating dock appears to occupy an intermediate place | tical plane of motion of the center of the crank pin and con- 
between the old stone graving dock and the hydraulic lift | 
dock. Where the number of vessels to be lifted is very 
great, preference will probably be given to the latter; but 
the floating dock has advantages of its own. In the first | 
place, its greatly reduced cost renders it suitable for many | 
positions in which the business is insufficient to warrant the 
cost of a stone dock or an hydraulic lift dock. There are | 
several cases in which floating docks of the ordinary con- | 
struction are paying dividends of 20 or 30 per cent, in posi- 
tions in which stone docks would be impossible, or in which 
their cost would entirely preclude their adoption. It is not | 
always easy to find a suitable position for an ordinary grav- | 
ing dock, and even the hydraulic lift system requires water 
of a certain limited depth; but a floating dock can be placed 
anywhere where there is sufficient depth for a vessel to ap- 
proach, and can be transported from place to place. It has 
been stated that the tubular dock is raised and lowered by 
pneumatic means; there is, of course, no theoretical reason 
why it should not be worked by ordinary water pumps in 
the usual manner. 

Floating docks appear likely to be applied in future to 
another purpose, to which sufficient attention has hitherto 
not been drawn. We allude to their employment as build- 
ing slips for the construction or lengthening of vessels. On | - = Ber X ee 
the ordinary system it is necessary that a building yard | ®¢¢ting rod; draw the line taut and fasten it in this position ; 
should be closely adjoining deep water, and that the vessel | then apply calipers or a gage at the rear end of the cylinder, 
should be eunstructed and lannched on inclined ways, a pro- | between the surface of the bore and the line, above and be- 
cess not always devoid of risk. By building on pontoons low and right and left of the line; and if the cylinder is in 
this risk is almost entirely avoided; any shallow river or| line, the four distances will of course be exactly the same. 
creek may be utilized, whatever its distance from deep | !t is essential that the two horizontal distances should coin- 
water, and the ways may be laid on a pontoon,either floating | ide exactly, and that the central lines of the two cylinders of 
in shallow water or resting on the ground in a shallow dry | * locomotive should be exactly parallel with each other, but 
dock temporarily prepared for the purpose; and when the for obvious reason the exact coincidence of the two vertical 
vessel is ready for launching, the water may be admitted to | distances is not essential to the efficiency or correct working 
the dock, the valves closed, and the vessel floated out inte | of the engine. 
deep water. In fact, floating docks have not yet assumed Instead of a wooden cross, as above mentioned, @ more con- 
their proper place in the naval service. Constructed often venient instrument, made of metal, may be provided, con- 
in a temporary manner of wood or iron, and from imperfect | isting of four bevel gears, A, which serve also as nuts, 
designs, they have sometimes met with indifferent success which work four sockets, B, with threads cut on their inner 
or even with disaster; but experience has shown at once | &™4s, all neatly fitted to a light casting, E, having a fine cen- 
both their defects and their merits, and there is no doubt | tral hole for the line, as shown. A central gear, C, works 
they are destined in future to become one of the most im- | the four gears, of course all at the same time. Several sets 
portant elements both in navigation and in naval construc-| Of steel rods, D, may be provided if necessary, of different 
tion.— Naval Seience. lengths, and thus render the instrument universal in its ap- 
plication, each set of rods serving for cylinders varying two 
inches, more or less, in the diameters of their bores. 

Correspondence. To determine whether a cylinder of an old engine is in 

aiid line: Remove the front head of the cylinder, the piston, the 
The Second Mill River Disaster. stuffing box gland, and the crosshead; apply the cross and 

To the Editor of the Scientific American: line, as above directed, extending the line, through the pis- 

I have seen, in one of your city papers, concerning the late ton rod hole in the rear head, to ” point exactly central with 
break in Hayden, Gere & Co.’s dam on Mill river, the ques. | the crank pin when the crank is at its dead point; draw the 
tion: if a dam constructed as this one was is not safe, what | ‘ine taut, and, if the cylinder is correctly in range, the line 
can be built that will stand? will occupy a central position in the stuffing box, which may 

The dimensions of the dam as stated were: Length 141 be determined as before directed. If the crosshead guides 
feet: width at base, 13 feet; width at top, 6 feet; head of | *¢ parallel with the line, both vertically and laterally, they 
are also correct. F. G. Woopwarp. 

Worcester, Mass. 























water, 20 feet. 1 consider those proportions entirely inade- 
quate for that head of water. A dam fora head of 20 feet | elk 
should have at least 30 feet width of base up stream, from a | reg 1 
right angle with the breast or break-over of the water; and| - or Wanted. 
whatever width is given to the wall on top must be added to | 7° *#¢ Hditor of the Scientifie American: 
the length of base, thus: If the wall is 6 feet wide at top, Little things in universal use, like the American postal 
the base must be 36 feet, provided the front wall is plumb; | card, are often of great importance. A small portion of sili- 
if it is angled, the base must be made still wider to suit ; but | ca or alumina, or any other grit, added to the sizing, would 
the main things are to make the base up stream at least 1}| convert our cards into tablets which could be written upon 
feet for every foot in hight of head, and to make the upper| with a metallic point, and from which no ordinary friction 
wall or sheeting as tight as possible, leaving the front com- | will erase the writing. The writing with the metallic point 
paratively open; for if the front wall is made perfectly tight | would also be more legible than the writing with most inks 
and the other loose or open, the pressure really comes on the | or pencils. 
front wall, as the balance of the work is made much lighter| The addition of the small amount of grit required does not 
by being in the water. By this way of building a dam, the | injure the surface for writing with a pen, and could not add 
weight of the water bears down on the work and not against | appreciably to the expense of their manufacture. The gov- 
it, as it does on a wall narrow at the base. ernment furnishes the cards. Let it furnish also miniature 
We have a dam here, built in 1852. It is 100 feet between | metallic-pointed pencils for the vest pocket at one cent a 
the abutments, with a head of 20 feet. It is built of pine| piece. The government would make money by doing so, 
timber, on the above described principle ; but it is constructed | and a single pencil would carry on an ordinary citizen’s card 
of trestle work, each trestle being entirely independent of | correspondence for a year. 
the others, except as to sheathing plank laid acrossthem;| These metallic points should be made of lead with a small 
and they are in no way anchored to the abutments. It has! percentage of bismuth. There are two waysof making such 
never needed any repairs, and has never shown the least sign | pencils. A cylinder of the alloy two inches long and one 
of moving. A. W. Inwtx. | eighth of an inch in diameter can be wound with fancy paper 
Arroyo, Elk county, Pa. ‘until the diameter equals one sixth of an inch; the paper 











might be put on wet, compressed in a mold (maché) and var 
nished. Or a polished wooden cylinder,two and a half inches 
long and one fifth of an inch in diameter, can have a metallic 
point inserted at one end in the common way. 

The present postal card can be written on with a soft metal 
point, but not with an alloy hard enough to give a fine, black, 
permanent mark. W:. F.C. 


Small Steam Engines. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American : 


I will give you the result of my experience with a smal 
boat engine, the vessel being 47 feet long, 114 feet wide. 
and 4} feet deep. She has a three-bladed screw, 44 feet in 
diameter with 6 feet pitch, which is made to rise or fall in 
the water. The engine has two 6 x 10 inches cylinders, run- 
ning at 120 revolutions per minute, with 70 lbs. steam. 
The engine exhausts into 75 feet of two-inch pipe, 60 feet of 
which is in the water outside of the boat, coming in again to 
conduct the water to the hot well. The pump takes the 
water to the boiler at 190° Fah. This arrangement makes a 
very good condenser. The boiler is 74 feet x 44 feet, with 
120 two-inch tubes. 

I have with this boat towed a ship of 700 tuns at 4 miles 
an hour, with 60 lbs. of coal per hour, and I can make 9 
miles an hour when not towing. The mistake generally made 
by those who have not had experience with boat engines is 
that they do not give sufficient boiler capacity; and I find 
that the ample boiler power above described gives an excel- 
lent result as to fuel consumption with my small engine. 

P, M. BLATCHLEY. 





Guilford, Conn. 





Splicing Large Belts. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American : 


There is in the Upper Mills here, in which I am engaged, 
a 26 inch, 8 ply rubber belt, doing the following duty: It 
runs off the fly wheel of a 24x48 inch engine, the fiy 
wheel being 18 feet in diameter and making 65 revolutions per 
minute, driving an overhead line of shafting and two lines 
at right angles to it, said shafting driving two 8 inch guide 
mills by an 18 inch rubber belt to each, one at 230, the 
other at 280, per minute. . Each mill finishes sixteen tuns 
gross of finished iron every 24 hours. Two pairs little mill 
shears, one pair bar mill shears,and one 36 inch circular saw 
for hot iron are also driven by the main belt. 

In the early part of last summer, an accident occurred by 
which the above mentioned belt was torn into several pieces 
and ripped intostrips. Knowing that it was impossible to 
obtain a new belt without ordering it fromthe makers, 
we had to do the best we could with what we had; so we 
patched upa ragged-edged strip of the torn belt (averaging 
12 inches wide), thinking to run a part of the above ma- 
chinery with it. Some laughed at the idea of attempting 
to run any part of it with such a cord as that looked to be: 
but to the surprise of all,it performed the entire duty of the 
original belt, and in so satisfactory a manner that the new 
belt was on hand some four weeks before a favorable oppor- 
tunity was afforded to put it on. 

A member of the firm here adopted some years ago “what 
was then a new way of fastening the ends of and splicing 
large belts; it has proveda cheap and reliable way, and is 
now in general use in this vicinity: Cut your belt perfectly 
square on the ends and to the proper length; then cut a 
piece of belt of the same width and thickness, about 3 
feet long. Bring the ends of the belt together, and put the 
short piece on the back of the joint, or outside, and bolt the 
belt and piece together with what are known as elevator bolts, 
used for fastening the buckets toelevator bands. The tools 
required are a brace and bit to bore the holes anda small 
pair of blacksmith’s tongs to tighten up the nuts with. 

When a belt becomes dry or glazed, I have always found 
thata liberal dose of castor oil was a specific; and I have 
never known a belt to be mutilated by rats or other vermin 
if it had castor oil on. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . 2% 


(For the Scientific American.] 
A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING SURFACES, APPLIED 
TO THE CIRCLE. 

The fact that the modern chemical balance gives a greater 
degree of accuracy in the determination of weights, and with 
much more facility than is the case with any other kind of 
measurement, especially that of curved lines, has given rise 
to a method of determining irregularly shaped surfaces of 
land in square miles or acres, by tracing them on paper of 
uniform thickness, cutting it out to the correct shape, and 
comparing the weight of the piece of paper thus obtained 
with that of a piece cut to the size of a square mile or of an 
acre, of the same kind of paper, to the same scale. By calcu 
lating how often the weight of the latter piece is contained in 
that of the former, it will give the number of square miles or 
acres contained in the land in question. This calculation 
consists, of course, in only a simple division. I can recom- 
mend this method fully, as, when carefully applied, it gives 
results the correctness of which is not surpassed by those of 
any other method whatsoever. This may be verified by taking 
regularly shaped forms, easily measured by the ordinary 
methods. I have in this way determined the surface of 
islands and continents in square miles, of farms in acres and 
rods, ete., and am compelled to testify that the method is far 
superior, in the correctness of its results, to that by means of 
the graphic method, with the help of Amsler’s polar planime 
ter, now so excellently made in Switzerland and to be ob- 
tained in our large cities. The method by the help of the 
balance gives not much more trouble, less calculation, and 





less liability to error than the use of the instrument in ques- 








January 23, 1875.] 
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tion ; and the latter costs almost half as much as good chemi- 
cal balance, which is therefore far to be preferred. The 
planimeter is, however, an instrument enclosed in a box 
which can be carried in the pocket, and this is an advantage 
it has over the balance. 

In order to test the degree of accuracy which can be ob- 
tained by the use of the balance for this purpose, and at the 
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same time practically to demonstrate the fallacy of the) 


assertions of such circle squarers as Lawrence T. Benson, 
who maintains that the surface of a circle is equal to three 
fourths of the square of its diameter, I took a piece of paper 
of uniform thickness, not varying z;);, 0f an inch from the 
average thickness of zgiyy Of an inch, as tested by the micro- 
metic screw used for determining the correct thickness of 
the covering glasses for microscopic objects to be examined 
by immersion objectives of very*high power. From this 
paper a square of 12 inches was cut, and its weight found to 
be 3,511 milligrammes. A circle was then cut out of it, seru- 
pulously made tangent to the sides of the square; its weight 
was found to be 2,757 milligrammes. This number, divided 
by the former, gives 0°7855, the quarter of the square 3,511 
being 878°75, and three quarters, 2633°25 milligrammes. The 
actual weight of the circle, 2,757, is thus 123°75 milligrammes 
more than the weight of three quarters of the square, while 
the quotient, 0°7855, expressing the relation between the sur- 
face of the square and the circle, is remarkably near to the 
fourth part of the well known number 37141592, etc., or 
0°785398, etc., which latter expresses the ratio between the 
square of the diameter and the surface of the circle. 

In order to find how far the method of weighing could ap- 
proximate the true ratio, another experiment was made, in 
which the graduated arm of the balance was used, on which 
a so-called rider makes it possible to weigh to tenths of milli- 
grammes. [The balance, by the way, is one of the very best 
of Becker & Sons’, and indicates even one tenth of a milli- 
gramme when charged with 100 grammes in each scale; it is 
thus sensitive to sgy}yyy part of the charge.] A piece of 
other paper, if possible superior in regard to uniformity of 
thickness, was cut into a square of 18 inches; its weight was 
found to be 7,644 milligrammes. The circle, carefully cut 
from it, tangent to the sides, had a weight of 6,003°5 milli- 
grammes; this, divided by the former number, gives 0°785401, 
which differs from the theoretical and more correct number, 
0°785898, by ryyhoas Paris. 

In order to have an additional test in regard to three quar- 
ters of the square of the diameter, the circular paper was 
folded in 16 radial lines, and 16 chords, spanning segments 
of 22° 45’ each, were drawn and cut so as to change the circle 
into the inscribed polygon of 16 sides. Its weight was found 
to be 5,851 milligrammes, which is 118 milligrammes more 
than three quarters of the square: # x 7,644—5,733. It is 
thus seen that not only the circle cut from a square, but even 
its inscribed polygon of 16 sides, has a larger surface than 
three times the square of the radius, which, for the diameter 
=1, is expressed by 0°75, a number considerably smaller 
than the more correct expression 0°785398, used by all mathe- 
maticians, not because it is simply accepted as true, but be- 
cause its accuracy has been demonstrated. 

It can also be demonstrated that the figure representing 
correctly three fourths of the square of the diameter is the 
inscribed polygon of 12 sides. It is remarkable how this 
also can be verified by the balance in the above manner. For 
instance, on a square of paper of 15 inches side and 4,901°5 
milligrammes weight, a tangent circle was drawn, and then 
an inscribed polygon of 12 sides. When the polygon was cut 
out, its weight was found to be 3,676, and the piece cut off 
around weighed 1,225°5 milligrammes: together, 4,901°5, of 
which 8,676 is very nearly three fourths. 

The above details are not given as a demonstration. Mathe- 
maticians do not need experiments of this kind to see into a 
truth ; but it is given only for the benefit of those whose minds 
are so constituted that they can perhaps only be convinced 
of their erroneous notions by a practical test, which any one 
wh» has a chance to use a good balance can easily make. 

New York city. P. H. VANDER WEYDE. 








The Electrolytic Preparation of Magnets. 


The late Professor Jacobi proposed to determine experi- 
mentally whether, by proper arrangement, precipitated iron 
can be induced to arrange itself so as to form permanent 
magnets. The author maintains that he solved the question 
twelve years ago, and obtained magnets by electrolysis. He 
finds that iron precipitated from a solution of iron containing 
sal ammoniac is, in a very eminent degree, capable of perma- 
nent magnetism; that precipitated from other solutions of 
iron is magnetic only in a slighter degree. If the precipitate 
is obtained under the influence of powerful magnetism—pre- 
judicia] circumstances being avoided—strong magnets of ho- 
mogeneous structure are formed from solutions containing 
sal ammoniac. On the other hand, solutions free from sal 
ammoniac yield magnets distinguished by their irregular 
structure, in consequence of which the feeble magnetism of 
the precipitate is rendered still weaker. A not unimportant 
degree of coercive power cannot, under any circumstances, 
be denied to iron, unless altered in its structure by ignition 
or other processes. The nature of the solutions themselves 
must be regarded as the cause of the irregularities of struc- 
ture. While the sal-ammoniacal solution remains perfectly 
clear, a solid crystalline layer is separated upon its surface. 
If pieces are broken off, they fall to the bottom. Solutions of 
ferrous chloride become turbid, and continually deposit a 
slimy precipitate upon the electrodes. Klein’s solution re- 
mains tolerably clear, but upon the surface is formed a slimy 
foam. If any of this falls down, the electrodes are likewise 
soiled. Thus the iron precipitate is deprived of its homo- 


_ hitherto been unknown out of Japan. 





geneity, and by partial removal of the i::purities—for exam- 
ple, by brushing and by the rise of gas bubbles—the forma- 
tion of partial magnets is explained.— W. Beetz, in Poggen- 
dorf’s Annalen. 


Japanese Paper Clothing. 

In the Japanese exhibit at the Vienna Exposition was dis- 
played a remarkable variety of objects of common use made 
entirely from paper, the mode of manufacture of which has 
The articles included 
handkerchiefs, napkins, garments, lanterns, umbrellas, and 
many others,all made from a fabric noticeable for its strength 
and solidity. 

A member of the German Society of Orientalists,M. Zappe, 
has recently explained the process by which this paper is 
produced. The material used is the bark of the Broussonetia 





| papyrifera or paper mulberry, the same source from which 


the natives of Polynesia derive their tapa cloth and mats, 
though treated in an essentially different manner. 

The culture of the plant is quite simple. Pieces of root, 
some three inches in length, are placed in the earth so as to 
protrude slightly above the surface. These speedily send 
forth shoots, often of nine inches in length during the first 
year, and increasing threefold in size during the following 
twelve months. By the end of the third year, the plant at- 
tains a hight of about thirteen feet, and by careful pruning 
is eventually brought to a broad and strong shrub. 

In winter, the branches are removed and chopped in bits 
about two inches in length, which are boiled in water until 
the bark comes off readily in the hand. Drying of the bark 
in the air for two or three days follows ; and after immersion 
in running water for twenty-four hours, the material is 
scraped on a cutting blade so as to separate the two kinds of 
fibers of which it is composed. The exterior fibers are of 
dark color, and are called ‘‘ saru kawa” ; they serve to make 
paper of inferior quality. 

The interior filaments, known as “‘ sosori’”’,which are used 
for fine paper, are rolled in balls weighing some 35 Ibs. each. 
These are washed in running water and left to soak for a 
short time, after which they are removed and squeezed dry. 
Boiling then follows, in a lye made from the ashes of buck- 
wheat bran, care being taken that the contents of the vats are 
constantly stirred. Another washing in water removes all 
remaining impurities, and the fibers are then pounded, for 
twenty minutes at a time, upon blocks of hard wood. They 
are finally massed into balls,and these, by ordinary means, 
made into pulp. Into the latter a small proportion of a 
liquid extracted from the root of the hebiocus manihot is 
mixed, and a quantity of rice water, to prevent the ravages 
of insects. The subsequent treatment of the pulp is similar 
to the usual process of paper-making. 

Leather paper, so called, is made by the superposition of 
several sheets of the material previously soaked in an oil de- 
rived from the yonoko (cellis Wildenowiana),subjected to strong 
pressure, and lastly covered with shellac. Clothing is made 
from a paper called ‘‘ shefu’’, which is cut into threads more 
or less fine according to the fabric to be produced. These 
are twisted by the fingers, previously moistened with milk 
of lime, and are woven into cloth either alone or with silk. 
The stuff can be washed and is of great strength and dura- 
bility. Papier crépé, so called by the French from its hav- 
ing the wrinkled appearance of crape, is produced by moist- 
ening the sheets and pressing them under rollers having 
suitable corrugations on their peripheries. 


Astronomical Discoveries in 1874. 

Professor Daniel Kirkwood gives the following reswmé 
of new heavenly bodies discovered during the year just 
ended. 

Six minor planets have been added to the list: 

No. 135, discovered by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, February 18, 
at Clinton, N. Y. 

No. 186, by Palisa, at Pola, Prussia, March 18. 

No. 187, by the same, April 21. 

No. 138, by Perrotin, at Toulouse, May 19. 

No. 139, by Professor Watson, at Pekin, October 8. 

No. 140, by Palisa, at Pola,as above. 

Four comets were also discovered, the most interesting of 
which, Coggia, we have fully described. The star shower of 
November 14 entirely failed, and no further return of the 
meteors in any considerable number can be expected until 
near the close of the century. 

It has been found that the aphelion of Mars differs in 
longitude but one degree from the perihelion of the minor 
planet Aethra, discovered in 1873: and that the greatest dis- 
tance of the former exceeds the least of the latter. These 
facts indicate the possibility of sonear an approach of the 
two bodies that the disturbing influence of Mars on the as- 
teroid may materially modify its orbit. 





New Postal Car. 

The Lake Shore railroad has had under construction for 
some time, and has just completed, at their car works in 
Adrian, a postal car of a new pattern, intended especially for 
newspaper work. It hasalready been put upon the route be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo. The car has been built par- 
tially as an experiment, and partially from a knowledge of 
what the service demands. It is 60 feet and 6 inches in 
length, and weighs 49,300 pounds. It contains 122 distribut- 
ing boxes in the center of the car, while the ends are ar 
ranged for the convenient storing away of the filled sacks. 
Besides these, the car is fitted up with all the modern con- 
veniences for the rapid and easy disposition of the work. 
There is room for two men to work; and itis expected that 








with the convenience afforded they can conduct newspaper 
distribution as expeditiously as that of letters. 
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Beginners. 


BY PROFESSOR 8. VOGEL. 


Old and young, when they take up photography, have gen- 
erally no ideal purpose in view beyond the practical project of 
gaining their daily bread with the aid of the camera. They 
care very little for the chemical reactions, or the action of the 
light, or the disposition of molecules, etc., and less still abont 
the question whether photography is really an art or not; 
their object is to create a good business, and this goal they try 
to reach as quickly as possible. Generally speaking, they be- 
gin by undergoing a few weeks’ tuition under some other 
photographer, where they learn to coat a plate in a passable 
manner. 

I am often asked how long is really necessary in learning 
to become a photographer, and [ always reply that the mat- 
ter very much depends upon the individual himself. Those 
who possess a knowledge of chemistry, and have natural ap- 
titude, will learn to take negatives in a very short time, I 
could mention a well known scientific man who studied my 
manual carefully, and came into my studio impressed with a 
good deal of technical knowledge of the matter, therefore , 
and under these circumstances there was really nothing for 
him to learn but the practical manipulations, the pouring on 
of the collodion, developer, etc., and the adjustment and 
working of the apparatus, things obviously that can only be 
taught by demonstrations. This gentleman was qualified to 
operate in five days. Of course during this short period he 
had not been looking on with his hands in his pockets,loung 
ing about under the impression that he knew enough ; but he 
practised at home what he learned from day to day, and was 
exceedingly successful in what he did. 

Another pupil that I had, who was an exceedingly good 
chemist, and thoroughly acquainted with the materials which 
he had to manipulate, turned out quite the reverse, for, after 
six months’ tuition, he was still a clumsy operator. He be- 
longed to that numerous class which are usually termed 
‘* butterfingers.” When he took up a plate to clean it, it 
slipped through his fingers; the dipper he would infallibly 
break after one or two experiments ; the developer ran off the 
plate, and the filter never acted under any circumstances. I 
was exceedingly glad to get rid of so awkward a pupil, for I 
could never have made anything outof him. These two are, 
of course, merely instances, and do not hold good in al] cases 

There are people who enter a studio without any previous 
knowledge, and who are exceedingly quick at picking up the 
first rudiments of the art. In a week they are so self-satis- 
fied that they hasten home to follow up their success, but, 
unfortunately, find themselves stuck fast in a day or two over 
a question about which they possess no experience. 

The matter is easily explained. It is easy enough, when 
you have good plates prepared for you, good collodion, good 
dipping bath, good developers, intensifiers, etc., to secure a 
good picture, especially when found in a well regulated stu- 
dio; success is here obtained without difficulty; but the be- 
ginner has to thank the pure chemicals and the photographer 
who has prepared the baths and solutions for it, for he does 
not know how soon these may become changed after working 
or standing some time. He finds that the collodion, especial- 
ly if the drainings go back into the bottle, becomes thicker 
and thicker; it gathers dust and impurities, and thus spots 
and stains are produced, whose presence he is unable to ex- 
plain from his eight days’ apprenticeship. It is the same 
with the dipping bath. Unfortunately a bit of lime or kaolin 
has fallen into the solution, and this has rendered it slightly 
alkaline, and at once the plates show signs of fogging; or 
again, the collodion is full of organic impurities, which pro- 
duce streaks on the sensitive plate; or the film has other de- 
fects, such as pinholes, patches of insensitiveness, flatness, 
etc. All these phenomena, which may not come unexpected- 
ly to those who have studied a photographic manual, are 
enough to confuse any beginner who relies upon his own 
brief experience in the matter. If to these well known de. 
fects we add, moreover, those that arise from faulty exposure 
or intensifying, bad fixing or varnishing, we have no incon- 
siderable host of disagreeables. I have pointed out in my 
manual as many as sixty different sources of failure, and this 
number is by no means complete. Those who desire to know 
something about these vexatious phenomena, and the means 
necessary for their avoidance, will not be able to finish their 
apprenticeship in a week, for it is only long practice and study 
that make the skillful photographer. 

Dr. Jacobsen says that a little chemistry should belong to 
the culture of all men; and the photographer is a man. There 
are many operators who take excellent pictures, and yet boast 
that they know nothing of chemistry. This, however, is mere 
nonsense, for such people, if they have not studied chemistry 
theoretically, have been so long working with photographic 
chemicals, and observing the reactions, that they have be- 
come possessed of the chemical properties of the things em- 
ployed. They know from experience that iodide of ammoni- 
um when decomposed gives off iodine, and becomes red ; that 
iodine colors collodion yellow, and starch blue; that nitrate of 
silver is easily dissolved in water, and in alcohol only with 
great difficulty ; that it freezes at‘a high temperature, and be- 
comes decomposed in one still higher; that it dissolves iodide 
of silver; that it is reduced by organic substances, etc. 

In the building up of this practical knowledge piecemeal, 
of course many a pint of collodion is lost, many a costly sil- 
ver bath thrown into the residue par, and much valuable 
time frittered away in aimless experiments. The same amount 
of chemical knowledge they could have acquired in a tenth 
part of the time and tenth part of the cost by studying pho- 
tographic chemistry ; and this knowledge is readily acquired, 
for photographic chemistry occupies but a small section in the 
thick manuals on organic and inorganic chemistry.— Photo. 
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IMPROVED POTATO CUTTER AND PLANTER. 

We illustrate herewith two new agricultural implements, 
one of which serves for cutting seed potatoes into any num- 
ber of pieces by means of simple mechanism. The other 
makes the drill, drops in the seed at any required distances 
apart, and finally fills the soil back into the furrow. 

Fig. 1 of the small engraving is a perspective view of the 
cutter. The potatoes are contained in a suitable receptacle, 
whence they are removed by hand and placed singly in the 
tubes, A. These last are of varying diameter to acconimo- 
date potatoes of differing size. B is a strap which passes 
longitudinally across the table, 
through a guide piece thereon, 
Fig. 2, thence over a. pulley, and 
is connected beneath with a 
treadle. On the upper side o: 
the strap are bolted horizontal 
blades (one of which is shown 
at C, Fig. 2) which carry one o1 
more vertical cutters on the por- 
tions contained within the pe 
ripheries of the tubes, A. These 
tubes, it will be seen, are slot 
ted in order to allow all the 
blades to be drawn through 
them, an operation effected 
through the strap and treadle 
already referred to. By in- 
creasing the number of verti 
cal cutters in any tube, the 
number of pieces into which the 
potato is divided is of course 
augmented, The system of 
knives is connected by bars un- 
derneath the table, secured to 
vertical arms extending down 
through slots, D, in the same. 

In operation, after the pota- 
toes are deposited, one in each 
tube, pressure upon the treadle 
carries the knives through them; 
and thus divided, they fall, 
through apertures beneath the 
tubes, upon an inclined plane, 
and into any vessel placed for 
their reception. | 

The larger engraving represents the planter, into the hop- | 
per in the rear of which the cut potatoes are deposited. Se- 
eured upon the axle is a cast iron disk, A, around the peri- 
phery of which a number of holes are made in order that the 
cups, B, may be fastened thereon, at any points or at any dis- 
tances apart. As this disk reyolves,the cups, which are 
turned rearward, enter the hopper from beneath, passing 
through an orifice protected by bristles, which serve to pre- 


Fig.l 





MEWBORNE’S POTATO CUTTER. 
vent the escape of the seed, The cups thus become filled. 
As they ar: carried on out of the hopper by the disk, they 
pass through a box, C (also shown larger, in Fig. 2). The 
sides of this attachment are fitted with bristles, which, while 
offering no resistance to the passage of the cup, retain the 


As soon, however, as each cup emerges from between the 
bristles its contents drop out, directly, however, into the drill 
made by the opening plow, D. Wings in rear of the lat- 
ter, as the machine advances, replace the soil in the furrow, 
completing the planting. The knives in the cutter divide 
the seed into pieces of uniform size, and thus the constant 
filling of the cups is rendered more certain. Both inventions 
appear to possess labor-saving capabilities which will doubt- 
less commend them to farmers. 

Patented through the Scientific American Patent Agency, 








October 14, 1873, to Lemuel J. Mewborne, of Kinston, Le- 





MEWSORNE’S IMPROVED POTATO PLANTER. 


nvir county, N. C., by addressing whom further particulars 
regarding sale of rights, etc., may be obtained. 
A oe 
BROADBOOKS’ EXCELSIOR PRUNING SHEARS. 

We illustrate herewith a novel pruning shears, the feature 
of which is a cam-shaped blade adapted for giving a very 
powerful drawing cut. 

Fig. 1 represents the shears partially open, showing how 
the drawing cut is secured. Fig. 2 is the wrench or lever, 
provided with a hook and stud that drop in perforations on 
the blade, Fig. 4. Fig. 3 is theother handle, with the blade 
turned back against the shank, forming, when used singly 
or without the lever wrench, a hatchet or knife, for trim- 
ming small limbs, sprouts, or shrubbery. The cam-shaped 
knife blade is provided with a series of perforations to re- 
ceive the hook and stud of the lever wrench. When the 
handles, Fig. 1, are brought toward eachother, as is evident, 
the drawing cut is produced. The point of contact of the 
knife edge with. the limb, where the power is to be ap- 








plied to do the cutting, is inside the pivot or bolt that holds 
the blade. The shape of the hook, Fig. 3, is such as to bring 
the limb to be cut directly under the fulcrum or pivot on 
which the blade operates. When the knife blade is applied 
it holds the limb firmly until cut, and prevents its slipping 
on the hook. Injury to the bark is prevented, also any crush- 
ing of the limbs, the ends being left smooth enough for graft- 
ing. In other pruning shears, where the power is applied 
outside of, and at a distance from, the fulcrum or pivot 
which holds the two jaws together, slipping of the limb of- 
ten occurs, thereby mangling the bark. The very long 
handles also employed frequently crush the branches, The 
handles of the shears represented in the engraving are only 
eighteen inches in length, so that the power is in the shears 
itself instead of in long handles. 








#sed in the same as it is reversed by the rotation of the disk. 





The efficiency of the device is very remarkable, judging; 


from specimens of its operation forwarded to us. T'wo frag” 
ments of boughs are before us, one 1} inches and the other 
24 inches in diameter, each of which has been divided with 
a clean, smooth cut, apparently at a single stroke. The 
wood is hard maple, and the length of the cut is greater than 
the above diameters, owing toits being made at an angle. 
For information, relative to the additional advantages of 
the tool, and descriptive circulars, address Broadbooks & Co., 


Batavia, N. Y. 





BLAISDELL’S IMPROVED RAILWAY TIE. 

The invention illustrated here- 
with is an iron tie, designed as 
a substitute for the wooden tie 
ordinarily employed, and also to 
provide a strong and elastic sup- 
port for the rails, while consti- 
tuting a portion of a permanent 
way. 

The peculiar form of the cast 
iron body of the tie, clearly 
shown in Fig. 1, is calculated to 
give strength and stability, and, 
at the same time, to insure eco- 
nomy of material. At each end 
are formed rectangular sockets, 
open at the top and at the outer 
extremities. The lower parts 
of said sockets are flanged in 
order to retain rubber blocks, 
A, in the sectional view, Fig. 2, 
above which wooden blocks, B, 
are laid. On top of each of the 
last, the rail chair is placed. 
The chair is made in two parts, 
so as to be adjusted readily to 
grasp the rail between the lip 
and foot plate, Overlapping 
portions of the body, C, to. 
gether with the bolts entering 
the wooden block, securely hold 
the chairs in position. Pass. 
ing longitudinally through the 
entire tie is a truss rod, D, 
which is set up outside the 
wooden blocks with nuts and washers. The apertures 
through which this rod enters the metal part of the tie are 
made sufficiently large to allow the depression of the blocks 
when the rubber yields to superincumbent pressure. 

It will be seen that the rubber blocks give an elastic sup- 
port to the track, tending to nullify the results of jarring 
and compression. The wooden blocks serve a similar pur- 
pose, and may be used alone when any great degree of elas- 
ticity iamot required. The chairs may be adjusted to hold 
rails having flanges of varying width ; and owing to the firm 
bearing afforded by the abutting surfaces, they are retained 
in position with the least possible number of spikes. 





The sloping contour given to the surface of the tie en- 
ables, it is claimed, the wheels of a train, in event of run- 
ning off the track, to mount and pass over the ties, instead of 
crushing the same, as might otherwise occur. 

Patented January 13, 1874, For further particulars ad- 
dress the inventor, Mr. George D. Blaisdell, Cambridge, Vt- 





Mining in Massachusetts, 

Some extremely rich mines of lead, silver, and gold have 
recently been discovered near Newbury, Essex county, Mass., 
which are now being worked with profit and with the pros- 
pect of an extraordinarily valuable yield. A single shaft 25 
feet deep is now giving ten tuns per 48 hours, the ore con- 
taining all three of the above metals. The net proceeds are 
$110 per tun. A second shaft lately opened is being 
worked, and preparations are in progress for extended opera- 
tions. The mine is supposed to extend for six or seven 
miles. 

Although the above comes from the New York Tribune, we 
fear it is an over-statement. 

Finely rubbed bichromate of potassa mixed with twice its 
bulk of sulphuric acid and an equal quantity of water will 
clean the dirtiest brass very quickly. 
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COMBINED AQUARIUM AND PLANT CASE. 

We illustrate herewith one of the most beautiful accesso- 
ries to indoor decoration and the cultivation of taste for na- 
tural beauty that has ever been brought under our notice. It 
is a plant case combined with an aquarium, and must be re- 
garded as a happy thought of its designer (a correspondent 
of the London Garden), as, of all forms of vegetable life, 
aquatics or sub-aquatics are best suited for indoor gardening 
in towns. If the best results are to be obtained, a com- 
mencement should be made by arranging suitable rock work ; 
the kind of plants with which they should be furnished and 
the best material in which to grow them should then be se- 


tests were undoubtedly very severe. Two small pyramids 





lected. For cases like that now represented, hundreds of 
rare and beautiful plants are 
suitable, and also plants neither 
rare nor costly, but yet not 
less interesting. Many grasses, 
sedges, cyperus, and ferns grow 
well in such cases if elevated an 
inch or two above the water level. 
For submerged vegetation we 
have valisneria, anacharis, cha- 
ras, the pigmy-blossomed water 
ily, the hawthorn-scented apono- 
\geton distachyon,fresh green disk - 
shaped sheath-rooted duckweed, 
pontederia crassipes, the hollow 
petioles of which are swollen and 
filled with air, and many other 
equally interesting plants, all of 
easy culture. 

In the hands of an experienced 
cultivator, many rare plants 
would thrive as well in a case 
like this as in a cool plant stove ; 
and then sarracenias, cephalotus, 
dionza, droseras, and even fone 
or two of the true pitcher plants, 
as nepenthes phyllamphora, or ne- 
penthes gracilis, might be added, 
notwithstanding their reputed 
carnivorous tendencies. Given a 
few lumps of fibrous peat and a 
handful of fresh living sphagnum 
(moss), and even the gorgeous 
crimson-winged disa might be in- 
duced to display its rich colors 
and fresh, glossy foliage. Plant 
life, too, may be interestingly as- 
sociated with animal life. In the 
water may be lizards, golden and 
silvery carp, brown-speckled and 
green frogs, and a whole colony 
of water beetles and snails; while 
flitting about overhead, among 
the plants, may be butterflies of 
many hues, and a few of the most 
showy kinds of moths. ‘“ Are 
we, then, to capture such insects 
on the wing and introduce them ? 
No, they must be bred in their 
new home, and this simplifies the 
whole affair, for specimens of all 
the more showy butterflies may 
be bought at almost any natural- 
ist’s, in the chrysalis state, for at 
the most a few pence each; and 
these, if placed in a little box 
(without a lid) of dry earth, and 
introduced to the plant case, will 
come out in due season, like oth- 
er butterflies, and will delight us 
with their elegant forms and bril- 
liant coloring.. Even the com- 
mon white speckled garden spi- 
der, added'to such a case, tends to 
give it life and interest. This 
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of sticks were made, one of prepared and the other of unpre- 
pared wood. These were then well saturated with paraffin 
and ignited. In the case of the prepared wood, the paraffin 
soon burnt itself out without communicating the flames to 
the wood, which was only slightly charred. The other heap 
burnt fiercely, and ‘in half an hour was reduced to ashes. 
The next experiment was made with two wooden huts, one 
of which had been prepared, while the other, built of ordi- 
nary Scotch fir, had not. A strong fire sufficient to ignite 
the houses was made in each, and the effect was about the 
same as in the preceding experiment. A chest containing a 
parchment document had been treated by the process, and 
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aquarium is divided into two 
parts; the lower one, as will be 
seen, for water, fish, and true 
aquatics; the upper one for sub- 
aquatics and other plants.” 


New Process for Rendering Wood Incombustible. 

An English clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Jones, has distin- 
guished himself by inventing a process for rendering wood 
incombustible, for which he has obtained a patent. The 
wood isat the same time made impervious to dry rot and 
decay, so that two important ends are attained at once. Most 
of the old methods of preserving wood only render it more 
liable to fire, as was shown not long ago in the burning of 
the landing stage at Liverpool. Dr. Jones subjects the wood 
to a pickling process, in a solution of tungstate of soda 
and water of the specific gravity of 1°2. The tungstate is 
made by the addition of tungstate of lime to hydrochloric 
acid and salt,and it produces in the process as much chloride 
of limeas will pay all working expenses. The tungstate of 
soda, from experiments that have been made publicly and 
privately during the last three years, is proved to render 
soft woods, such as white and yellow pine, as hard as oak or 
teak, and it will also restore wood that has been affected by 
dry rot to the original condition of durability. The London 
Daily News gives the following account of some experiments 
recently made at Godstone to test the value of the new pro- 
cess : 
The experiments made were three in number, and the 
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and shell. It would also be a great saving to the nation in 
preventing the necessity of continually docking and repair- 
ing ships. 


Car Wheels. 

At a recent meeting of the Car Builders’ Association, the 
subject of discussion was ‘‘Car Wheels—the Best Method 
of Fitting, Flange Wear and Causes, Mileage, and Breakage.” 

Mr. Garey said he had been requested to ask why old wheels 
could not be remelted and recast. He thought there should 
be some process by which old wheels could be made available 
as material for new ones ; yet wheelmakers objected to taking 
old ones to be used a second time in manufacture. 

Mr. Jonathan Scoville re- 
marked that, if old wheels were 
uniform in quality and sufficient- 
ly soft, there would probably be 
no objection to their use as ma- 
terial for new ones. But they 
are, in fact, never uniform, and, 
asa general thing, they are hard 
and, when melted, get still hard- 
er. In an average lot of old or 
returned wheels, for every hun- 
dred fit for remelting, there were 
three hundred that were not fit. 

Mr. W. W. Snow, of the Ra- 

mapo Car Wheel Works, said 
that nearly all wheels are sup- 
posed to be made of charcoal 
iron. If these wheels, when used 
a second time, were remelted 
with charcoal, he thought they 
would not deteriorate; but as 
anthracite coal was generally 
used in melting, and as this con- 
tained more or less sulphur, the 
iron becomes impregnated with 
it, and the quality is impaired 
in proportion. He had observed 
that, after the sulphur was once 
in the iron, there was an in- 
creased tendency to absorb more 
of it, and that the second and 
third melting, and perhaps the 
fourth, produced nothing but 
common anthracite iron, unless 
soft charcoal iron were mixed 
with it at each melting, 

Mr. W. R. Davenport, of the 
Hrie Car Works, asked whether 
some other disposition could not 
be made of old wheels than put- 
ting them into new ones. Old 
wheels, mixed with pig iron in 
a puddling furnace, will give 
splendid results in rolled bar 
iron. Every railway company 
uses enough merchant bar iron 
to consume every old wheel that 
they have to sell. Then why 
should wheelmakers be expected 
io take old wheels when they 
ean be sold to the rolling mills, 
where they can be used to ad- 
vantage, and the quality of the 
iron improved ? 

Mr. Snow said his company 
had supplied parties with a cer- 
tain number annually, who put 
them into plate iron, and the 
testimony was that such plate 
iron was the best of uny in the 
market. The old wheels are 
first puddied, of course, and go 
through the regular process, 
which necessitates an increase 
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was thrown into the flames when at their hight, and was 
taken out some time afterwards,charred indeed as to the out- 
side, but practically uninjured in any other respect. The in- 
side was quite cool, and the wax seals upon the document 
were intact. Perhaps the most important trial was that 
which took place with gunpowder. A government gunpow- 
der keg which had been rendered fireproof was used for this 
experiment. A paper packet containing about two ounces 
of gunpowder was put in the bottom of the keg, and a sheet 
of brown paper impregnated with the tungstate was pasted 
over it and dried. The keg, which was open at the top,was 
turned upside down, and surrounded by shavings, which 
were lighted. A fire of petroleum and shavings was kept 
burning on the top for about a quarter of an hour, without 
producing the slightest effect on the keg. To make the 
trial still more complete the keg was reversed again, and’ 
lighted shavings were thrown in upon the gunpowder, pro- 
tected only by a sheet of brown paper. The paper stood the 
test admirably, and the solution rejected the fire so thor- 
oughly that the paper did not even show a sign of charring. 
The gunpowder was then taken out and exploded. The 
properties of his invention, Dr. Jones states, would give the 
navy the advantage of being always sound in hull and free 





in the costof plate iron, and it 
would be the same with bar iron ; 
consequently, if railroad com- 
panies give us the wheels to 
put into new iron, they must ex- 
pect to pay more for the iron produced. That theiron is 
better there is no question, according to the testimony of the 
best iron makers in the country. 


CAR WHEEL FITTING. 


Mr. W. R. Chamberlain, of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, said their wheels were bored out at a g% inch taper, 
and the axles turned the same and fitted under a thirty tun 
pressure. 

Mr. Adams said that most wheel fitters try to adapt the 
pressure to the strength of the wheel: that is, if 40,000 Ibs. 
are applied and it is found the wheel will not bear it, the 
pressure is reduced to ten or fifteen tuns. There are wheels 
that will stand 75,000 or 80,000 Ibs., and not show any signs 
of fracture, while others will fracture at 25,000 or 80,000 Ibs. ; 
but of course this does not affect the question of what would 
be right. The wheels at the Boston and Albany road shops 
were fitted at about 50,000 Ibs., and they had very few loose 
ones. 

Mr. Adams had noticed that the axles of many cars had 
abrupt square shoulders of } or ,/y of an inch, iramediately 
back of the hub. Did not such shoulders make the axles 
weaker than it would to run them straight back? 








from any danger of fire, whether from accident or from shot 
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Mr. Snow was of the opinion that it would be better to 
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have no shoulder at all. If there were one, especially on a 
rolled axle, vibration would almost invariably cease at that 


poir:t. Ina hammered axle, perhaps not so much so. Iron 
would granulate from vibration, and this was one reason 
why hammered axles were considered so much better than 
rolled ones; and he believed that if they were turned down 
in the middle, better results would be realized from rolled 
axles. 1 

Mr. L. Garey said the road with which he was connected 
some eighteen years ago had a good many broken axles, and 
on examination many of them were found to be turned with 
a shoulder at the inner end of the hub, while many of them 
had a slight check at the shoulder. He then had them made 
without shoulders, and in no instance had they broken at 
that point, which, to his mind, was conclusive against shoul- 
ders at the point he had named. As to tapered wheel fits, he 
disapproved of them, especially for broad tread wheels run- 
ning over different gages. 

Mr. Chamberlain thought that 99 wheels out of 100 were 
bored with a tapered hole ‘‘ after we had done our best,” and 
that a strain was put on the outside end instead of uniformly 
along the bore. A wheel pressed on at a ,*; taper with a 
thirty-tun pressure will require seventy tuns to press it off 
again. A great many more loose wheels that were straight 
came over the Boston and Albany road than there were 
tapered. 

REJECTING DOUBTFUL WHEELS. 


Useful Recipes for the Shop, the Household, and 

the Farm, 

Save the scales of the forge (oxide of iron) for use in an- 
nealing hard cast iron or steel. 

The best way to avoid water pipes freezing and bursting 
is to have a cock in the cellar, by which the water can be 
turned off from the entire house. 

Rubber rings, slipped over bottles in packing, ensure 
safety against breakage. 

Protosulphate of iron in powder, rubbed up with raw lin- 
seed oil, is an antidote for external poisoning by cyanide of 
potassium. 

Leather can be made hard by saturation in a solution of 
shellac in alcohol. 

In taking up belts, the time used in carefully cutting the 
belt square is always time saved. 

Before washing almost any colored fabrics, soak them in 
water, to each gallon of which a spoonful of oxgall has been 
added. A teacupfu! of lye in a pail of water is said to improve 
the color of black goods. A strong tea of common hay will 
improve the color of French linens. Vinegar in the rinsing 
water, for pink and green, will brighten those colors ; and soda 
answers the same end for both purple and blue. 

To make silk which has been wrinkled appear like new, 
sponge on the surface with a weak solution of gum arabic 
or white glue, and iron on the wrong side. 

The advantage in tensile strength, when holes are drilled 








Mr. Lobdell, a son of the proprietor of the Lobdell Car | in steel rather than punched, is calculated to be 25°5 per 


Wheel Works, of Wilmington, Del., read a paper written by | cent. 


his father, giving some of the results of his 40 years experi- 
ence as a car wheel maker. 


He pressed on his wheels at a back and place it on a measured inch. 


To test the quality of wool, take a lock from the sheep’s 
If the spirals count 


pressure of from 30 to 40 tuns, and had never had any com- | from 30 to 33 in the space of an inch, it equals the finest 
plaints of loose wheels. Flange wear was produced by | Electoral or Saxony wool grown. The diminution of the 


several causes, among which were mistakes in gaging and 
marking the wheels, and differences in the hardening of the | 
chill. Fewer accidents were caused by broken wheels than 
by broken rails or other material, because more care was 
generally bestowed on their manufacture, and they were 
more thoroughly tested. His practice had been to break up 
all wheels that were at all doubtful, preferring to break up 
a hundred rather than run the risk of one doubtful one. 
Breakage in service resulted from inherent defects in pat- 
terns, or from reduction in weight in order to lessen the cost. 
The defects in the chill, he thou,at, were not due to the par- 
ticular kind of iron used, but rather to the manner in which 
the ore had been smelted, or to want of care. He had got 
perfect wheels from hematite, magnetic, specular, and other 
ores, and also from mixtures of ores. All chilled wheels 
were liable to blotches or blisters, which of late have become 
more common, especially on tender wheels and others of 
small diameter. These blemishes, although unsightly, are 
not dangerous, Some specimens of wheels were exhibited 
br Mr. Lobdell, which had -been broken through the blisters 
on the tread, showing that the blisters were only surface de- 
fects, and that the iron was sound underneath. One of these 
wheels (28 inch), made of hematite ore, had run 70,000 miles 
under a 32-tun engine whose speed was 40 miles an hour. 
MILEAGE OF CAR WHEELS, 

Mr. Washburn, of the Washburn Car Wheel Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., said that for the last four or five years 
he had been making wheels of steel, and had not been able 
to get a satisfactory comparative statement as to the merits 
of steel andiron. The iron wheels, of all makers varied very 
greatly. Steel wheels if perfect, he thought, would eventu- 
ally take the place of iron, and their mileage would exceed 
that of iron, six or perhaps eight to one, and would average 
250,000 or 300,000 miles; while a chilled wheel had to be a 
good one to average 40,000 miles. A steel wheel costing 
$50 would have to run from 100,000 to 125,000 miles to be 
as cheap as an iron wheel that would run 40,000,but probably 
the average of the latter would not exceed 30,000. He thought 
a stee] wheel would ran from 100,000 to 150,000 miles with- 
out turning, and would stand turning two or three times 
before it was worn out. He had wheels now that had run 
306,000 miles and were still good. 

Mr. Davenport said it had been supposed to be impossible 
to keep the mileage of anything but engines, but the Lake 
Shore road had found a way of keeping the mileage of pas- 
senger, baggage, mail, and express cars. Each conductor 
between Buffalo and Chicago reported what cars he took 
from the beginning of his trip and what cars he left at the 
end, and there was no difficulty in this way in getting at 
the mileage. The report on 1st of April last showed that 
the wheels removed during the previous six months had 
averaged over 57,000 miles, and the smallest average he be- 
lieved was 54,000. These were 33 inch wheels that had run 
under heavy cars ata high speed. The Lake Shore, he ad- 
mitted, was not as har¢ a road for wheels as some others. 
With respect to iron wheels, he had some in mind that had 
run 200,000 miles and were good yet. He had the means of 
determining the data himself. Iron wheels will make a large 
inileage as wellas steel] wheels; they are not exhausted at 
40,000 miles. There may be on some ‘roads bad wheels that 
make smell mileage. He had nothing to say against steel 
wheels, but he wanted iron ones to have a fair chance. They 
are Mi Pd of being greatly improved, as well as steel. 

“Mfr. w said the Ramapo Works sold their wheels to 
the Pullman Car Company on a mileage basis of 50,000 miles, 

receiving credit for any excess and standing the loss for 
those that fell short, and it wasa long time since they had 
paid any losses. He mentioned this merely for the informa- 
tion of those who thought chilled wheels would not make 
over 40,000 miles. The lowest average for the last six months 
was about 59,000. He believed wheel makers could do much 
to improve the quality of their wheels by attention to de- 





number of folds to the inch shows the inferiority. 

An excellent bronze for small castings may be made by 
fusing together 95 parts of copper by weight and 36 parts of 
tin. 

Paraffin is the best material for protecting polished steel 
or iron from rust. 

Put hard sand instead of ashes on slippery sidewalks. 

The parings of a bushel of apples are said to yield a quart 
of cider, by the aid of a hand press. 

A French meter is about fifty times the diameter of a five 
cent piece. The same coin weighs exactly five grammes. 

A cracked bell which gives a jarring sound may be im- 
proved by sawing or filing the ruptured edges so that they 
are not brought together by the vibration of the blow. 

Photographers who use large quantities of nitrate of sil- 
ver should allow all the excess of silver, acetic acid, and 
other matters from the plates undergoing development to 
run into stone jars containing fragments of zinc. By that 
means the metallic silver may be collected; it should then 
be digested with dilute sulphuric acid, washed, and dried in 
an oven, so that quite a large saving may result. 

Lead 9 parts, antimony 2 parts, and bismuth 1 part is an 
alloy which expands on cooling, and which will be found 
useful in filling small defects in iron castings, etc. 

It is said that charcoal will fatten fowls and at the same 
time give the meat improved tenderness and flavor. Pul- 
verizeand mix with the food. A turkey requires about agill 
a day. 

Lampbleck and butter are used to prepare ribbons in hand 
stamps. 

The following is a convenient table for sign painters, or 
others who have occasion to makelettering. Supposing the 
hight of the capital letters to be ten, the widths are as fol- 
lows: B, F, P, ten: A, C, D, E, G, H, K, N, O, Q, R, T, V, 
X, and Y, eleven: I, five: J,\eight: Sand L, nine: M and 
W, seventeen: Zand & twelve: Numerals: 1 equals five: 
2, 3, 5, 7, 8, nine: 4, eleven: 6, 9, 0, ten. Lower case letters 
(hight six and a half): Width: a, b, d, k, p,q, x,and z, seven 
and a half: c, e, o,s, seven: f,i, j, 1, t, three: g, h, n, u, 
eight: m, thirteen: r, v, y, six: w, ten. , 

Glycerin is an excellent coating for the interior of plaster 
molds. 

A strong solution of sulphate of magnesia gives a beauti- 
ful quality to whitewash. 

Glass can be drilled with a tool moistened with dilute sul- 
phuric acid. This last is better than turpentine. 

To wash calico without fading, infuse 3 gills of salt in 4 
quarts of water. Put in the calico while the solution is hot, 
and leave until the latter is cold. It is said that in this way 
the colors are rendered permanent and will not fade by sub- 
sequent washing. 

Rancid butter, pork, and lard casks may be purified by 
burning straw or shavings in them. 

White lead rubbed up with linseed oil to the consistence 
of paste is an excellent application for burns. 

Gelatin mixed with glycerin is liquid while hot, but an 
elastic solid when cold. Useful for hermetically sealing 
bottles. 

To clean cider barrels, pour in lime water, and then insert 
a trace chain through the bung hole,remembering to fasten a 
strong cord on the chain so as to pull it out again. Shake 
the barrel until all the mold inside is rubbed off. Rinse 
with water, and finally pour in a little whisky. 

A piece of paraffin candle about the size of a nut,dissolved 
in lard oil at 140° Fah., the mixture applied once a month, 
will keep boots waterproof. 

Adding to the width of a belt and of the faces of the pul- 
leys increases immensely the power of conveying force. A 
wide belt is always better than a narrow one strained to its 
utmost capacity. 

Black cement for bottle corks consists of pitch hardened 
by the addition of resin and brickdust. 


alum, boiled in a gallon of water, gives plate a beautiful 
whiteness. Dip the article in the mixture, remove, and rub 
dry. 

Soap and water is the best material for cleaning jewelry. 

Awnings may be made waterproof by plunging first in a 
solution containing 20 per cent soap, and afterwards in an- 
other solution containing the same percentage of copper. 
Wash afterwards. 

A handful of quicklime, mixed in four ounces of linseed 
oil and boiled toa good thickness, makes, when spread on 
plates and hardened, a glue which can be used in the ordi- 
nary way, but which will resist fire. 

A good walnut stain for wood is composed of water, 1 
quart; washing soda, 14 ounces; Vandyke brown,24 ounces ; 
bichromate of potash, }+ ounce. Boil for ten minutes and 
apply with a brush, either hot or cold. 

A piece of alum as big as a hickory nut will render clear 
a pail of muddy water. Dissolve thealum, stir, and allow 
the impurities to settle. 

The length of the double whiffletree and the neck yoke for 
a sleigh should be just as long as the sleigh is wide from 
the center of one runner to the other. 

Amalgam Fillings for Teeth. 

J. E.E., of Pa., writes as follows: ‘‘ Having noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN several articles on fillings for teeth, 
I will state a case of my own. In 1854, twenty years ago, in 
the city of San Francisco, Cal., I had several teeth filled by a 
dentist. Two of them (front teeth) were rotted nearly half 
away and fully to the center of each tooth; so that the 
nerves were exposed, rendering the operation quite painful. 
The dentist was not quite certain that the teeth could be 
saved,so he filled them with tinfoil, saying at the time: ‘‘ If 
the teeth do not trouble you you can have the tin filling re- 
moved, and have them refilled with gold foil.” But the tin- 
foil still remains in them, apparently as perfect as on the 








day it was put there. I never have received the least trou- 
ble from the teeth. One advantage in tin over gold is that 
it, being nearer the coler of the teeth, is less conspicuous, 
and I believe that it is in every way as good as, if not better 
than, gold.” 


Brains. 

** No sound working brain,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
‘* without enough good blood to build it, repair it, and fur- 
nish the materials for those molecular changes which are 
the conditions essential to all nervous actions, intellectual 
and volitional, as well as those of lower grade. No good 
blood without a proper amount of proper food and air to 
furnish materials, and healthy organs to reduce a sufficient 
quantity of these materials to a state fit to enter the circula- 
tion. No healthy organs, strictly speaking, except from 
healthy parents, and developed and maintained by proper 
stimuli,nourishment, and use. No healthy parents—no help 
for it. Weare, of course, applying the term healthy to the 
brain, #s signifying much more than freedom from disease. 
A heaichy brain should show, by the outward signs of 
clear, easily working intelligence, well balanced faculties, 
and commanding will, that its several organs, if such there 
be, or its several modes of action, ifit works as a whole, are 
properly developed and adjusted by themselves and in rela- 
tion to each other.” 





Baising Almonds in California. 

Mr. Olmsted, of Carpenteria, says the Santa Barbara Jndez, 
has finished picking his crop of almonds. He will have from 
his orchard this season over five tuns of the Languedoc or 
soft shell almonds. Mr. Olmsted’s orchard is only four years 
old, and of course is not yet in full bearing. His trees bore 
a few nuts when two years old. The third year, the average 
yield to the tree was about five pounds. Two rows in the 
orchard, covering ground equivalent to two acres, that re- 
ceived great care in planting and special culture, produced 
2,000 pounds of dried almonds. This yield,at the wholesale 
San Francisco market price for the soft shell almond, will 
give Mr. Olmsted about $230 per acre, after paying all ex- 
penses of the year’s culture, gathering, sacking, and market- 
ing. Mr. Olmsted keeps the ground clear, cultivating no- 
thing between the trees, nor allowing weeds to grow up to 
rob them. The trees should be at least twenty feet apart each 
way. 








An Accident in @ Lumber District. 

On a hillside in Kingston, Tenn., a farmer was cutting 
logs, and his two little boys were playing near by. The logs, 
as fast as worked into lengths and trimmed of branches, were 
blocked with stones or chips to keep them from rolling off 
down the slope. One of the heaviest became loosened, and 
began to move, slowly at first, and faster as it gained mo 
mentum. The father saw that the younger of the boys was 
playing, unmindful of the danger, exactly in the path of the 
immense rolling log, but too far away to be saved by him. 
He shouted, and the little fellow looked up. The log was 
then about a hundred feet distant, and increasing rapidly in 
speed. The boy, dazed by fright, ran straight forward in- 
stead of escaping to one side, as he might easily have done. 
He fled as fast as he could, but the log soon overtook him, 
rolling over his body and crushing him to death. 





To true a corundum wheel, adjust it in the lathe and re-. 
volve it very fast, holding a piece of corundum stone against 
the surface. It is said the piece will melt and unite with the 


wheel, making the periphery perfectly true. 
A well tempered bar spring will lose much of its elastic 











tails —Wational Car Builder. 


One ounce each of muriate of soda, cream of tartar, and 


strength by filing off a very thin scale from the surface. 
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THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF GERMINATION. 

In order that a seed may germinate, it must be acted upon 
by two agents—humidity and oxygen. These are necessary 
and also sufficient, and the truth of the assertion is suscepti- 
ble to a very interesting experimental demonstration, the 
substance of which, together with the illustrations, extracted 
from La Nature, we now present. : 

It is first proposed to show that the part of the water is 
peculiarly to soften the husk or shell of the seed in order to 
render it permeable to gases. To this end the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 1 has been constructed by MM. Dehérain and 
Vesque. Theshell of a seed—a : 
bean, for example—is removed Fic. 1. 
and placed behind two caoutchouc 
cushions, through which a cen- 
tral aperture has previously been 
made. To prevent the rubber 
from bulging, a ring of copper, 
A, is placed so as to inclose the 
ends of the cushions, and the lat- 
ter are forced together by the 
screws, BE. Three screws are 
provided in each apparatus, so 
that a uniform pressure may be 
produced, Two tubes are next 
introduced, the lower of which 
enters the cork of a quart bottle 
containing only air. The upper 
tube enters an inverted test tube. Thus arranged, the appa- 
ratus is plunged in water, as shown in Fig. 2. The fluid 
penetrates the upper tube and reaches the inclosed seed shell ; 
but the softening effect on the latter is not instantaneous, as, 
if mercury be poured into the tube, G, it will compress the air 
in the bottle, and remain stationary without driving a bubble 
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of air through the shell. The test tube, K, remains filled 
with water. We have thus the proof that a dry shell, or 
even one recently wet, is totally impermeable to gas. 

If the apparatus be left quiet for two or three days, a 
change takes place. A fine thread of escaping gas first en- 
ters the tube, K, then, as the shell softens, alarger current ; 
and finally the tube is emptied, the water being driven out 
by the entering air, thus proving the proposition which we 
set out to establish. 

Seed which is slightly moistened by water has the peculiar 
property of condensing gases with which it isin contact. 
Grains thus treated are placed under a bell glass over mer- 
cury. During the first days of germination a sensible dimi- 
nution of the volume of contained gas takes place, and this 
before any disengagement of carbonic acid. This condensa- 
tion of air cannot take place without a quite notable produc- 
tion of heat, resembling that which happens when hydrogen 
is condensed in platinum sponge or illuminating gas in a palla- 
dium plate. It is this elevation of temperature—as the inves- 
tigators conclude—due to condensation of the gases, which 
determines the attack of the immediate principles of the 
grain by oxygen; it is, figuratively speaking, the spark 
which causes the beginning of the slow combustion which 
accompanies germination, and perhaps supports it. 

The phenomena which take place, then, from the moment 
when life begins in the seed, happen in the following order : 1. 
Passage of atmospheric oxygen through the envelope of the 
seed, already softened by water. 2. Condensation of gases 
in the tissues of the seed. 3. Slow combustion of the pro- 
ducts contained in the tissues, and evolution of new sub- 
“tances destinéd to form the young organs. 

It is the second point, the most important, which it is next 
proposed experimentally to demonstrate. In the cork of a 
test tube is arranged a curved pipe, to serve as a manometer, 
Fig. 3. The tube is filled about one quarter full with seed 
(cresses are specified) some hours before it is intended to show 
the results, and the grains are well moistened. Water is 
poured into the manometer, and the apparatus is adjusted 
until the level of the liquid is the same in both branches of 
the pipe. 

After the lapse of a few hours, the water will be seen to 
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ascend tube A, and to continue doing so for several hours; 
sometimes a few bubbles will rise through and enter the test 
tube, thus replacing that condensed by the seed. If the ap- 
paratus be set aside for a few days, the inverse phenomenon 
occurs, The seed gradually absorbs all the oxygen in the 
test tube without leaving a trace ; but the emission of carbo- | 
nic acid continuing, the water is forced back in the manome- | 
ter, so that, if the whole be placed under water, a gas formed 
of a mixture of carbonic acid and nitrogen may be collected 
from the tube, B, Fig. 3. 
That air and water 
are the only requisites 
for seed germination is 
proved in those beauti- 
ful little ornaments 
which may be made by 
sprinkling a pine burr 
with grass seed and 
suspending it over wa- 
ter, or by placing seed 
in the orifices of a damp 
sponge or ona piece of 
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hemp. The greater bulk of the jute of commerce is brought 
from India and neighboring islands, its native home, Of 
late years, however, the attempt has been made, with prom. 
ising results, to introduce the culture of the jute plant into 
other tropical countries. As instances of these endeavors, 
the Exposition contained jute from Algeria, French Guiana, 
the Mauritius, and other localities. 

The introduction of the China grass (tschu-ma)—the inner 
bark fiber of BéAmeria nivea—into the textile industries of 
Europe, does not keep pace with that of jute. -This is to be 
attributed partly to the fact that fabrics woven of this fiber, 
although decidedly inferior to silk both in point of luster 
and durability, are more expensive than cotton goods of equal 
quality, and partly to the circumstance that European manu- 
facturers have yet to master the mode of properly manufac- 
turing this material, and thus far have been unable to pro. 
duce, from the crude bark of Béhmeria, the fine, lustrous, 
long-stapled fiber that is sent abroad from China under this 
name, either in the fibrous state or woven into its reputed 
| product, the grass cloth. The future of the China grass in 
Europe will depend largely upon its price. If, by the ex- 
tensive and systematic cultivation of the plant, the crude 
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moist porous earthen- 
ware. The grain will 
germinate, sprout, and 
grow. This will take 
place even in the dark; 
but the plants will be 
yellowish white and not 
green, thus proving the 
well known fact that, 
while light is not ne- 
cessary to growth, the plant unaffected by it can never have 
green foliage. 














(Translated from the Official Reports upon the Exposition. } 
THE VEGETABLE FIBERS AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSI- 








TION, VIENNA. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. JULIUS WIESNER. 


Number I. 


Any visitor to the Exposition who attentively observed the 


| the multitude of products from tropical lands, and especially 


the raw materials brought for exhibition from the English, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese colonies, cannot fail to have 
been impressed with the richness of the display of fiberous 
materials, suitable for spinning, weaving, paper-making, and 
the like, many of which were (and are) quite unknown in 
commerce. The vegetable fibers on exhibition might have 
been numbered by the hundred. 

The prodigality of Nature in this domain of production is 
well calculated to arouse amazement in the mind of the casual 
observer, whose familiarity with the vegetable fibers is lim- 
ited to the qualities and usesof hemp, flax, and cotton ; while 
to the practical mind of the specialist, viewing the subject 
purely from a utilitarian standpoint, the collection is chiefly 
an exhibit of interesting novelties of questionable industrial 
value. Least of all, perhaps, this imposing array would im- 
press the botanist, who, familiar with the structure of the 
several orders of the vegetable kingdom, is aware that the 
number of plants that will afford a fine fiber, suitable for 
industrial purposes, is legion. 

From the obvious differences in the character of threthee 
common textile fibers before named, it may reasonably be 
premised that the fiberous materials prepared from so many 
heterogeneous plants will vary greatly in value. A careful 
inspection not only verifies this presumption, but demon- 
strates further that many of them are of by no means trifling 
value, but, in everything that relates to quality and adapta- 
bility for industrial uses, will bear close comparison with 
cotton, hemp, or even flax. This assertion, incidentally re- 
marked, is borne out by the fact that not a few of them have 
been employed from time immemorial by the native races of 
tropical countries for useful purposes, such as articles of 
dress, cords, ropes, etc., just as in Europe flax has been simi- 
larly utilized for many ages. The world’s fairs, so popular 
in our times, afford the technologist the most admirable op 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the extent of our 
resources in the raw materials and products in which he is 
interested ; and as an illustration of their utility in relation to 
the subject of this communication, it may be remarked that 
the former expositions at London and Paris contributed ma- 
terially to the introduction of several now highly prized tex- 
tile fibers—such as jute and China grass—as articles of Euro- 
pean commerce and industry. It appears to us, however, 
that at Vienna the opportunity for extending this precedent 
was not properly appreciated. 

We shall now invite attention to such of the raw materials 
of this class as appear to us to be deserving of introduction 
in our domestic industries. 

At the time of the preparation of our report upon the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, the jute fiber—the inner fiberous bark of 


the unexpected and extensive proportions which jute con- 
sumption had assumed in England. To preach the value of | 
jute to-day would be labor lost and unnecessary, since the 
progress of its manufacture in our midst affords the best evi-_ 
dence that it has received due appreciation. 
It may be of interest, in this connection, to note the fact 
that spun and woven jute may be completely bleached; the 
practicability of this was formerly denied. The bleached 
product has not only a white color, but also a fine luster, 
possessing, in these particulars, decided advantages over 


fiber is placed upon the market cheaply, and this is supple- 
| mented by the acquisition of the skill now wanting in its 
preparation, its superior qualities—as compared with cotton 
—cannot fail to secure for it a wide field of usefulness, The 
| cultivation of the Bdhmeria nivea is spreading quite rapidly. 
| Besides the exhibits of China and Japan, samples of this 
fiber were displayed from the East Indies, North America, 
Martinique, Jamaica, Trinidad, Queensland, the Mauritias, 
}and Algeria; and the reports from these countries, as to the 
facility with which the plant adapts itself to climatic condi- 
| tions, are generally quite favorable. 

A material closely related in character to the China grass, 
for which indeed it is often mistaken, is the ramie fiber, the 
inner fiberous bark of Béhmeria tenacissima, a native of the 
south and east of Asia, where it has been cultivated from 
a remote period. The fiber is coarser, and (in prepared con- 
dition) shorter, and less lustrousthan that of the China grass. 
In England, handsome and lustrous goods, both white and 
colored, are Woven from the fiber, but they are inferior to the 
China grass products. The importance of the ramie, in our 
estimation, consists rather in the nature of the fiber itself 
than in the fine, cotton-like product that may be obtained 
from it Whoever has seen the unusually strong and hand- 
some ropes and cordage, made of this material by the natives 
of India, and is furthermore acquainted with the fact that 
the raw ramie fiber far surpasses hemp in point of durability 
and tenacity, will be forced to admit that its introduction 
into these last named industries will mark an era of decided 
progress. The acclimatization of the ramie has lately been 
attempted in a number of countries, among others in Central 
Europe. Concerning many of these experiments, nothing 
positive may be stated, although the specimens on exhibition 
from various tropical regions were not appreciably inferior to 
those from the land of its nativity. 

Similar in this respect to the ramie is the so-called New 
Zealand flax, an article known in Europe, and especially in 
England, for a number of years, It is an extremely strong, 
tough, and (even in a wet condition) durable fiber, prepared 
from the leaf of phormium tenax (the New Zealand flax lily). 
It is possible to manufacture from this material woven fab- 
rics that may be used either bleached or unbleached, as many 
of the New Zealand exhibits demonstrated. But of vastly 
more importance than these are the wonderfally firm and 
tenacious ropes, cords, twine, and the like that are prepared 
therefrom. Phormium tenaz is cultivated in New Zealand, 
Australia, the East and West Indies, the Mauritius, Réunion, 
and Natal; and quite recently its introduction into the south 
of Europe has been attempted, though with indifferent suc. 
cess. 





Precautions in Case of Fire. 

An excellent set of rules for guidance for the prevention 
of and in case of fire, by Dr, Hall, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Keep all doors and windows of the structure closed until the 
firemen come; put a wet cloth over the mouth and get down 
on allfours in a smoky room; open the upper part of the 
window to get the smoke out; if in a theater, keep cool: de- 
scend ladders with a regular step to prevent vibration. If 
kerosene just purchased can be made to burn in a saucer by 
igniting with a match, throw it away. Put wirework over 
gaslights in show windows; sprinkle sand instead of saw 
dust on floors of oil stores; keep shavings and kindling wood 
away from steam boilers, and greasy rags from lofts, cup- 
boards, boxes, etc. ; see that all stove pipes enter well in the 
| chimney, and that all lights and fires are out before retiring 
| or leaving place of business; keep matches in metal or 
| earthen vessels, and out of the reach of children ; and provide 
rr piece of stout rope, long enough to reach the ground, in 
|every chamber. Neither admit any one if the house be on 





| fire, except police, firemen, or known neighbors; nor swing 
corcherus capsularis—was comparatively little known. At) lighted gas brackets against the wal); nor leave small 
that time, we dwelt with emphasis upon the importance of 


the jute industry, illustrating our comments by reference to | 


children in a room where there are matches or an open fire; 
nor deposit ashes in a wooden box or on the floor; nor use a 
light in examining the gas meter. Never leave clothes near 
the fireplace to dry; nor smoke or read in bed by candle or 
lamp light ; nor put kindling wood to dry on top of the stove; 
nor take & light into a closet nor pour out liquor near an 
open light; nor keep burning or other inflammable fluids in 
rooms where there is a fire; nor allow smoking about barns 
or warehouses, 





In “‘ butting” or meeting belts, the crossings of the lacings 
should be on the outside. 
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DECISIONS OF THE COURTS. 














Sriewtific American. 








SuUTTLa. JH H. Le 9 Moyne, no, Reshen, Mess 
SxaTz.—J. L. Plimpton (of New York city), London, England. 


United States Circuit Court,--District of Massachu- | SonTrve Naris.—J. Coyne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


setts. 


PATENT INSTANTANEOUS GLUE.—THE MILLIGAN AND HIGGINS GLUE 
COMPANY 08. GEORGE UPTON. 
(In equity.—Decided October 6, 1874.) 
Pe | ead in this case are the assignees of Emerson Goddard's patent, 


OWrinat the ‘patentee claimed in that patent is ‘‘instantaneous glue,” in which 
claim a ee ee ont yo  aoienone or Cir substances called ping, by 


y 
ured, so that — 4 sores a loose, incompact mass, readily permeable to 
and solvent in hot wa 

Respondent denies t he. charge of infrin, =r and sets up peony other 
defenses upon the merits, llows: 1. original patent was not the 
of a surrender, as it was one’ 20 rative nor invalid, and 
me oo Se reissued nt is not for the same 
invention as was the original pate 2. That the alleged improvement was 
not, at the date of the at invention t erect. § the pro yp A Poubject of in- 
ree, nor a novelty proper to be secured by the grant of valid letters rs pat- 

8. That the alleged rain. before the alleged or discovery 
thereof, was known to and used by the several persons named in the answer, 
and was Goeret in the several mechanical and scientific works therein 
mentioned. 4. That vx 2 the patentee nor the complainant ever used or 
employed the 8... ty the mechanical instrumentalities, or the mode of 

operation d escribed in the specification. ® 

Eeld by ; udge Clifford :— 

Neither “ceed nor extended patents can be impeached in suits upon them 

for fraud in obtaining them. 

The granting of a reissue is conclusive to its validity hangs & a) aqpeuetrs 
a comparison of the papers that the invention is not h the 4 
ey, A nted, or that the Commissioner has 106 the same his “authority in 
grantin 

The Complainant's original patent claimed glue reduced to minute shavings 
bya na fonts process Ber. ormed in a machine constructed bd re | the gine 
such a form = - oO _ —~—y = described process 

J: was held valid ‘although Me also 
contained Tf 4} J iy intended i cover glue reduced fine part: 
cles by crushing or other means 

In order to sustain a patent for a manufacture, it is essential that invention 
or discovery aust have been exercised in producing it. It is not enough that 
it is a new article of commerce. 

There is no invention in reducing an article of bulk to minute ts, 
when ft is tg improved by adding some new ingredient, or by sub pecting 
one or mo 

Comuniguted lune, or glue reduced to fine pasate, does not difer in its 
qualities from e glue, a and a patent for it is void. 

Bill dismissed wit 

Nd og & Curtis, Esq., i. complainant. 

+. L. Roberts, Esq. , for defendant. | 














NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


CUCTLINES OF PROXIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSIS, for the Identification 
Separation, and Quantitative Determination of Organic Com- 
pounds. By Albert B. Prescott, Professor of Organic and 
Applied Chemistry in the University of Michigan. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 Warren streets. 

The author of this work points out, with much truth, that the rapidly ex- 
tending lst of known organic compounds gives great importance to the 
development of analytical science, {which has for many years been sorely 
taxed to find means of separating the constituent parts of the products of 
modern discovery, and of identifying them by their reactions and other char- 
acteristic indications. The book is a compendious, well arranged treatise, 
the definitions and instructions being singularly clear and concise. 

Smeerp: THEIR HIstORY, MANAGEMENT, DISEASES, AND NATIONAL 
Vautvz; with Remarks on the Transit of Stock. By William 
Read, Wool Broker. Edinburgh, Scotland: William P. Nimmo 

This little book, written to wake up the British wool grower to the import. 
ance of cultivating and extending his important industry, contains much val- 
uable information on sheep and the raising of the useful animals for meat 
as weil as for wool. It may be studied with advantage by our farmers, and 
read with interest by lovers of natural history. 

PHILOSOPHIC REVIEWS. By Lawrence 8. Benson, Author of “ Ben- 
son's Geometry” and other works. Price $1.25. New York 
city: J. 8. Burnton, 149 Grand street. 

The first of these essays Is entitled ‘‘ Darwin Answered, or Evolution t 
Myth,’’ and in it the aathor launches thunderbolts against ‘* those who deny a 
Creator,’’ thus making the very common error that the theory of develop- 
ment attempts to get rid of a First Canse. The second essay is a refreshing 
specimen of the circle sqaarer’s art. He holds that the area of a circle is 
exactly three times the square of the radius; and the well known fact that a 
polygon equal to 3R? can be drawn in a circle, and leave a large fraction over: 
produces no effect upon his faith. After this, we can hardly suppose that the 
letter on mensuration by weight, published on another page of this issue, wil 
succeed in converting our author to a belief in truth as it is arrived at by 
indéactive reasoning, 

THe TRANSMISSION OF SOUND BY THE ATMOSPHERE. By John 
Tyndall, F.R.8. Also GiGanTic CuTTLE Fisn, by W. Saville 
Kent, F.Z.8. Price 25 cents. Boston, Mass.: Estes & Lauriat, 
143 Washington street. 

The firat of these essays is well known to our readers, having been already 
criticised and commented on in ourcolumns, The second paper is an interest- 
ng and exhaustive description of the octopus species, whose appearance and 
characteristics have lately excited the interest and sometimes the horror of 
our readers. 


REPORT OF THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE MONTREAL WATER 
Works, with a History of the Works up to the Present Date. 
By Louis Le Sage, Superintendent. With Photographic Illus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans. Montreal, P. Q.: J. Starke & Co., St. 
Frangois Xavier street. 
This is an elaborate account of some of the most important arrangements 
or water supply ever organized on this continence. The writer estimates that, 
n nine years’ time, a daily supply of 16,000,000 gallons will be needed; and he 
describes a plan, financial as well as practical, by which this quantity can be 
obtained. 








Inventions Patented in England by Americans. 
{Compiled from the Commissioners of Patents’ Journal. | 
From D ber 1 to D ber 17, 1874, inclusive. 

Bats Banp Trz.--R. Terrell, New Orleans, La. 
Boatye GuN Barggis.—J. L. Kerr, Alleghany, Pa. 
Button HoLz Stwtxe Macutye.—J. McCloskey, New York city. 
CARBURITTER.--J. F. Lockwood et al., St. Louis, Mo. 
CakRIaGe SrRine.—F. H. Simpson, South Windham. Conn. 
Ciiprine Horses, xtc.—J. H. Small, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cospryszex.—E. 0. Brinkerhoff, New York city. 

ConDENStING METAL, ETC.—J. B. Tarr, Fairhaven, Mass. , 
Cook Stove and FuRNacE.—T. J, Whitehead South Paris, Me. 
DIsTILLaTion.—R. C. Brooks et al., San Francisco, Cal. 
Drawine Compsass.—W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 

DRawine IxrLemEenT.—W. Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Feature Duster.—A. D. Griswold, New York city. 

Free Exrrevisuer.—H. 8. Parmeiee, New Haven, Conn. 
FURNACE Grats, eTc.—S. L. Wiegand, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Governos.—A. BR. Klein, New Jersey. 

GovzeRrwor.—J. Judson ef al., Rochester, N.Y. 

Izow aND StzxL.—C. I. Eames, N. Y. city. 

KNITTING MacutveRy.—E. Tiffany, Bennington, Vc. 

Lamp .—R. Hitcheock et al., Watertown, N. Y. 

Lamp Wick.~H, Halvorson, Cambridge, Mass. 

Maxine Ice, Eto—J.M. Beatb, San Francisco, Cal. 

MzTaL TUBING, ETC.—G. J. Brooks, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
PorTaBLe Yorox.—W. P. Kellogg, Troy, N.Y. : 
PROTECTION For Finz, #rc.—J. A. Coleman, Providence, R. I. 
Rattway Covpiose.—C. L, Horack, New York city. 

RatLway Wuer..—R. N. allen, Hudson, N. Y. 

REAPER axD MowER.—W. A. Wood, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Reraicrxator.--J.J, Bate, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SAck SEwine Macutnz.—A. J. Gove, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sack SEWine Macatyx.—H. P. Garland et al., San Francisco, Cal 
Suart CovPLtine.—S. Stuart, New York city, 





+ departments, large business establishments, etc., which shall trans- 


Sprixe Moror.—N. Jenkins, New Haven, Conn. 

StzamM Enernz.—W. B. Reaney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Surractne TEXTILE FaBRics.—W., Bell, New York city. 

SuspenpEer.—J. W. Wattles, Massachusetts. 

TEMPERING STEEL AND Inon.—J. F. Simonds et ai., Fitchburg, Mass. 

TRANSMITTING RoTaRY MOTION, ETc.—F. H. Simpson, South Windham,Ct. 

TREATING HyDROCARBONS,—G. H, Smith (of New York city), London, 
England, et ai. 


Recent American and Foreign Latents, 
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Emproved Forming Block for Fur Goods, 

Jefta Popovits, New York city.—The object of this invention is to 
stretch the waist and back parts of fur garments, so as to impart an 
enlarged and rounded shape to the same without cutting and sewing 
up the parts. It isa forming block, of pyramidal shape, resting on 
its largest side, and having trapezoidal top and bottom sides, and 
triangular connecting sides of steeper inclination. The fur is 
stretched in wet state over the body of the block, and retained 
thereon by suitable fastening straps until completely dried. 

Improved Earth Auger. 

John Pickle, Kosciusko, Miss.—This invention relates to an earth 
borer, that cuts and lifts the earth readily from the bore hole ; and 
it consists of a hollow cylindrical body, provided at its inner circum- 





Improved Combined Cylinder and Sectional Boiler 


is to provide a steam boiler in which the advantages of a cylinder 
boiler are retained, while the objections to it arising from the waste 
of heat are obviated. It consists in combining a wroughtiron cylin- 
der boiler with a cast iron sectional boiler, which latter encompasses 
the cylinder in the place of the masonry, and utilizes a great deal of 
the waste heat by heating the feed water, which is first admitted to 
the sectional boiler, the draft from the furnace being so directed 
among the portions of the sectional boiler as to secure the greatest 
possible effective power of the fuel. | 
Improved Automatic Signal Telegraph. : 
Joseph W. Kates, Richmond, Va.—The object of this invention is 
to provide an automatic signal telegraph, to be used in hotels, public 


mit to a central supply station the most frequently recurring wants 
of the establishment, and the operation of which shall be so simpli- 
fied as to be adapted to the ordinary intelligence of persons unskilled 
in telegraphy. It consists in a series of non-conducting perforated 
tapes, each perforated to represent its peculiar want. Said tapes are 
wound around a grooved drum which is on the same shaft with the 
mainspring of a clock gearing, the said clock gearing, drum, and 
tapes being so relatively arranged that a withdrawal of the tapes 
winds up the spring of the clock gearing ; and the reaction or retro- 
grade motion of said spring, when the tapes are released, winds up 
the said tapes upon the drum, and sends the line current through the 
perforation in the tapes by means of conducting rollers, between 
which the said tapes pass. 
Improved Washing Machine. 

John 8. Shrawder, Fairview, Pa.--This invention consists in a re- 
ciprocating washbox haying front and rear ribs, and reversely 
notched side rubbers rigidly attached thereto. It enables the ordi- 
nary washing to be done with unusual facility, while its work is very 
thorough and effective. 

Improved Cotton Scraper. 

George W. Beard, Grenada, Miss.—This invention relates to the 
shape of and mode of attaching scrapers to a plow,and consists in mak- 
ing the cutting edge come to a point at the middle of front, and form 
an angle with the sloping upper and lower edges; also in the arrange- 
ment of the scraper with respect to the plow, so that what the former 
shaves from the sides of the row will be transferred to the share and 
moldboard, turned with the furrow slice, and discharged into the 
middle space between the rows. 

Improved Anti-Friction Metal. 

Jeremiah K. Guile, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to himself and Jo- 
seph B. Champion, New York city.—This is an improved anti-fric- 
tion metal for journal boxes and other bearings which, it is claimed, 
will not heat from friction, and will take a high polisb. The inven. 
tion is prepared of zinc, tin, antimony, glass, slaked lime, and borax.. 
The entire journal box is made from the alloy. The inventor sub 
mits reports of United States naval engineers detailing extended 
tests, which show that the use of the metal tends largely to reduce 
friction as well as to save oil. 

Improved Ore Separator. 

Benjamin F. Day, of Tamaqua, Pa.—This invention relates to 
machines for separating coal from slate, and ore from other mate- 
rials, when there is a difference in the specific gravity ; and consists 
in exposing the coal or ores to the action of an ascending current of 
water moving with sufficient velocity to carry forward the coal or 
lighter material while the slate or ores of greater specific gravity 
pass down through the column of water. In this manner the desired 
separation is automatically and completely effected. 

Side Bar and End Spring Connection for Vehicles. 

Ephraim Soper, Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥Y.—This is a flexible coupling, 
of leather or other substance, arranged in the form of a strap, 
attached to the bar and looped around the bolt of a clip attached to 
a spring for coupling the side bar to the spring. The torsion caused 
by the lengthening or shortening of the spring will thus be expended 
on the flexible coupling, and the bars will be free to work without 
being exposed to the torsion to which they are subject when clipped 
directly to the springs, as in the common way. 

Improved Step Ladder. 

Orange M. Sweet, Forestville, N. Y.—In this ladder the standard is 
adjusted to the main body of the ladder by a hinged brace, which 
slides by a pivoted sleeve with fastening clamp screw along a guide 
rod connecting two middle steps. This renders the ladder light and 
easily adjusted, while sufficiently strong. 

Improved Feed Bag for Horses, 

Thomas Medley, New York city.—This is a horse’s feed or nose bag 

made of coarse horsehair, twisted into strands and woven into a 





reticulated cloth. By the construction, the meshes of the cloth are 
of such a size as to allow air and the dust from the grain to pass 
through readily, while the grain itself will be held securely. 





John F. Taylor, Charleston, 8. C.—The object of this invention 


fe with projecting and adjustable side-cutting blades, together 
with intermediate blades twisted toward the center, to form a dia- 
metrical connection with the side cutters for cutting and lifting. 
Improved Metallic Shutter. 
Fisher F. Fletcher, Sioux City, lowa.—This invention contemplates 
the manufacture of a single sheet shutter, paneled and braced so as 
to possess the necessary strength with only a weight of about 
twenty-five pounds. A continuous sheet is reinforced on the mar- 
gin or edges by riveted strips, and braced in the middle by a raised 
panel. 
Journal Bearing for Cylinders of Chromatic Printing 
Presses. 
Elié Gaiffe, Paris, France.—This invention consists in the adjust- 
ment of the engraved cylinders with reference to the presser roller, 
for the purpose of securing accurate registration of the different 
colors. The journal of the engraved cylinder is adjusted horizon- 
tally to the presser roller through a set screw, and is adjusted verti- 
tically by like means, the pivoted bearing of the journal preventing 
the change in its vertical adjustment from necessitating any change 
in its lateral adjustment, as the pressure of the set screw is always 
transmitted direct to the journal, whether the latter be in a right 
line or otherwise. A cushion renders the pressure of the cylinder 
always elastic and uniform. 
Improved Envelope. 
Thomas H. Bomar, Spartanburgh,S. C.—This envelope is made with 
two folding sides, one of which is pasted down to narrow flaps after 
they are turned inward on a central portion, thus forming a pocket 
for the letter, leaving one of the end flaps ready to be turned over 
on one side, upon which is written or printed the name and address 
of the sender of the letter. When the envelope is returned to the 
writer, the addressed portion with its flap is torn off, which still 
leaves a perfect envelope, having the name and address of the writer 
plainly written or printed on the outside. 
Improved Fare Box. 

Patrick J. Stokes,New York city.—The opening and closing mechan- 
ism attached to the inner side of the fare box cover consists of pieces 
of sheet metal which are pivoted to the cover, so that they may be 
turned in order to make holes in them correspond in position with 
the holes in the cover. A spring fastened to the cover has a hook 
at its end, which prevents the movement of the pieces until a wedge 
which is pivoted to the cover is pushed down to force the spring out- 
ward. This is done when the cover is closed down and placed in the 
case, so that catches will engage with and turn the pieces and open 
the apertures. When the box is withdrawn, the pieces are turned 
in the opposite direction to close the apertures. 

Improved; Sliding Stem Valve. 

Jabez Stone, Waterford, N. Y., assignor to George W. Eddy, same 
place.—Upon one side of the upper partof the valve stem are formed 
rack teeth, into which mesh the teeth of a pinion. The shaft of the 
pinion works in bearings in a chamber which is formed upon the 
upper end of an arm, upon the lower end of which is formed a col- 
lar, which passes around a neck formed upon the upper part of a 
cap, just below the stuffing box. This construction allows the stem 
chamber and collar to be turned freely in any direction to bring the 
handle attached tothe shaft of the pinion into any desired position 
to avoid obstructions, or to enable it to be conveniently reached by 
the engineer. 

Improved Necktie Plate. 

Martin Drennan, Brooklyn, N. Y.—This isa little frame having 
three vertical parallel looping holes, and one horizontal opening at 
right angles to and below the others, for forming various bows, 
knots, and ties of scarfs for neck wear. There are slots adapted for 
attaching the frame to a belt, to be worn as a buckle, and itis pro- 
vided with a pin for fastening it to the dress. 

Improved Lamp Chimney. 

Thomas W. Parker, Griggsville, Ill.—Each of the longitudinal 
halves of a glass lamp chimney is provided with corresponding notches 
in one of the adjacent edges. A spring clamp having a lug is adapted 
to fitinto said slots. Expansion of the chimney from heat is thus 
permitted, and yet its parts are held firmly together, and lengthwise 
movement of one on the other is prevented. 

Improved Mashing Process for Breweries, 

John C. G. Htipfel, New York city.—This is an improved mashing 
process for breweries, consisting in the admixture to the common 
bruised malt of a suitable quantity of finely ground and bolted malt, 
to be mashed therewith for the purpose of imparting a stronger 
malt taste in the beer produced, without interfering with the draw- 
ing-off of the worts from the mash tub. 

Improved Manufacture of Striping Brushes, 

Thomas J. Elder, Lanark, Ill.—This invention consists in making 
the handles of the brush of two pieces of wood, which clamp the 
hair, and are held together by means of glue. Wide pieces of thin 
wood are used with the grain runningin the same direction with the 
strands of hair, so that, when desired, the wide pieces may be broken 





Improved Straw Cutter. 

William Boyce, Lowell, Mich.—The hood is hinged to a lid, which 
is fastened to the long pivoted arms. The hood folds forward, and 
the lid folds to the rear with the hood, leaving the entire top of 
the cutter exposed, so that the front parts may be conveniently 
reached for repairing, and the feed inspected at any period of the 
cutting process. 

Improved Tether. 

Morgan & McAfee, Talbotton, Ga.—This invention consists of a 
long elastic pole with a hitching line attached to the small end, the 
pole being attached by a crotch at the butt. A suspending wire is 
attached thereto, and another is secured a short distance above toa 
strong stake driven in the ground, so that it projects upward and 
outward from the stake, and at the same time revolves around the 
stake in such manner as to form an efficient mode of fastening stock 
to a center, around which they may graze without twisting the rope 
or becoming entangled in it. 

Improved Chuck. 

George R. Stetson, Now Bedford, Mass.—In this improved chuck, 
the radial guide ways for the jaws are extended longitudinally 
through the solid body portion parallel with the axis, and drivers are 
arranged therein for working the jaws. Said drivers are connected 
with the jaws by a flange on the side of one in a radial groove in the 
side of the other, so as to allow of radial motion to the jaws at the 
same time that they are moved longitudinally. They are also geared 
by screw threads on the outer edge and threads upon the inside of a 
ring turning upon the body of the chuck, to be moved forward and 





backward for driving the jaws. 


into a number of smaller sections, forming brushes of less width 
adapted to the different styles of work. 
Improved Ore Roasting Furnace. 

Ernst Heiligendorfer, Belmont, Ney.—The ground ore is fed 
through a hopper into a heater, through which it is gradually trans- 
ferred by a screw, while a furnace is heating it. Having arrived on 
a sieve, the ore is quickly spread over the surface thereof, so as to 
cause its particles to be subdivided in passing through the reticula- 
tions. The particles thus pass down from the sieve in numerous lit- 
tle streams, so that the hot gases act readily on all sides of each par- 
ticle. 

Improved Cutting Apparatus for Harvesters, 

Charles K. Myers, Pekin, Ill.—An arm having a crosshead and 
bent end is secured to the under side of the sickle bar. It also passes 
through and works in a long notch in the upper side of the middle 
part of the finger bar. In the turned-down rear part of this arm is 
formed a square hole to receive the head of another bar, by which 
the sickle bar is driven. The sides of the head of the driving bar 
are rounded off, so that the said head may fit snugly in the square 
mortise of the arm, at whatever angle the said driving red may be. 

Improved Horse Hay Rake. 

Amos W. Coates, Alliance, O.—This invention consists in pivoting 
a foot lever over a front-closed and rear-open box, so as to enable 
the usual toggles to be easily operated by the driver without stoop- 
ing or changing his position. This construction enables the opera- 
tor to run the teeth of the rake high or low, according to the even- 
ness or unevenness of the ground in different parts of the same 
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cultural Implements, Farm Machinery, 
—= R. H. Allen & Co., 189 & 191 Water St.,.N.¥. 

Carvi Machines Wanted—Those of Philipp 
Hauck ry’ ‘Andrew Metzger, or any other make. Parties 
will please send price list to I. N. Choynski, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

For Small Boat Engines and Boilers, Wheels, &c., 
address William J. Sanderson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Protect Your Houses—Cham Burglar Alarm 
Co., No. 40 West 18th St., New York. Send for circular. 

Agents Wanted for the Novelty Paper File. Sam- 
ple 30 cents. Address Novelty P. F., Boonton, N. J. 

Village Property on the Hudson, to exchange for 
Foundry and Machine Business. No agricultural works 
wanted. Address Cornish & Congdon, 175 Broadway,.N.Y. 

J. T. Strain, Hannibal Post,Monroe County, Ohio, 
wishes to purchase a lathe for turning oars. 

“ Rook-Keeping Simplified.” THe whole system 
in a few pages. Cloth, $1. Boards, 7% cents. Sent post- 
paid. D. B. Waggener & Co., 444 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 

Pa., Publishers ‘* Waggener’s Trial-Balance Book.’’ 

Wanted, by Manufactory of Steam Engines and 
Standard Articles, $20,000. Address John, 1802 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Second Hand Machinist's Tools for Sale, Cheap. 
D. Frisbie & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Glass Stainer’s Materials—Fluoric Acid, Enamel 
Colors, Metallic Oxides, &c,. L. Feuchtwanger & Co., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 

Wanted—A Practical Machinist as Foreman of a 
Shop near New York, employing about twenty men. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with Steam Engines and 
Boilers, and a good draughtsman. Address R., Scientific 
American Office, with particulars of residence, age, refer- 
ences, where last employed, salary expected. No atten- 
tion will be paid to communications that do not comply 
with above requirements. 

Hand Fire Engines, Lift and Force Pumps for fire 
and all other purposes. Address Rumsey & Co., Seneca 
Falls, n. Y., U. 8. A. 

Millstone Dressing Diamond Machines—Simple, 
effective, economical and durable, giving universal satis- 
action, J. Dickinson, 04 Nassau St., New York. 

Metallic Pattern Letters and Figures, to put on 
patterns of castings,all sizes.H. W.Knight,Seneca Falis,N. 

Artesian Well Driller—Best of references, when 
required. Z. Hopkins, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Partners Wanted—More working capital needed. 
Grounds, Shops, Tools, and Machinery, all in good work- 
ing order. A rare chance for parties desirous of engaging 
in the manufacturing busi Correspond solicited. 
Address D. Whiting, Ashland, Ohio. 


Sheet Metal Drawing Presses—For the best and 
cheapest, address The Baltimore Sheet Metal Machine 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Spinning Rings of a Superior Quality—Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. Send for 
sample and price list. 

Mining, Wrecking, Pumping. Drainage, or Irriga- 
ting Machinery, forsale or rent. See advertisemept. An- 
drews’ Patent, inside page. 

Faught’s Patent Round Braided Belting—The 
Best thing out—Manufactured only by C. W. Arny, 301 & 
903 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for Circular. 

For Sale—One “Cottrell & Babcock” Water 
Wheel Regulator. Also, one “ Harrison’s’’ 12 in. Porta- 
table Corn Mill—all in good order—by D. Arthur Brown 
& Co., Fisherville, N. H. 

“Fairy” Electric Engines, with battery com- 
plete, $6; without battery, $4. Electro-Magnetic Manu- 
facturing Co., 36 Broad 8t.—-P.0. Box 1804, New York. 

Price only $3.50.—The Tom Thumb Electric 
Telegraph. A compact working Telegraph Apparatus, 
for sending messages, making magnets, the electric light, 
giving alarms, and various other purposes. Can be put in 
operation by any lad. Includes battery, key, and wires. 
Neatly packed and sent to all parts of the world on receipt 
of price. F.C. Beach & Co., 268 Broadway, New York. 

Cast Iron Sinks, Wash Stands, Drain Pipe, and 
Sewer traps. Send for Price List. Bailey, Farrell & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pratt’s Liquid Paint Dryer and White Japan sur- 
passes the English Patent Dryers and Brown Japan in 
color, quality, and price. Send for descriptive circular to 
A. W. Pratt & Co., 58 Fulton Street, New York. 

For Solid Wrought-iron Beams, etc., see adver- 
tisement. Address Union Iron Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
lithograph, &c. 

Many New d Manufactories have Gas 
Works, which light them at one fourth the cost of coal 
gas. For particulars, address Providence Steam and Gas 
Pipe Co., Providence, R. I. 

Hotchkiss Air Spring Forge Hammer, best in the 
market. Prices low. D. Frisbie & Co., New Haven, Ct. 

For Solid Emery Wheels and Machinery, send to 
the Union Stone Co., Boston, Mass., for circular. 

Mechanical Expert in Patent Cases. T. D. Stetson, 
23 Marray St., New York. 

For the best Portable Engine in the world, address 
Baxter Steam Engine Co., 18 Park Place, New York. 

All Fruit-can Tools, Ferracute, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Hydraulic Presses and Jacks, new and second 
hand. Lathes and Machinery for Polishing and Buffing 
Metals. E. Lyon, 47 Grand Street, New York. 

Brown’s Coalyard Quarry and Contractor’s Appa- 
ratus for hoisting and conveying materials by fron cable. 
W. D. Andrews & Bro., 414 Water St., New York. 

For Surface Planers, small size, and for Box 
aoe Grooving Machines, send to A. Davis, Lowell, 
Mass, 

The “Scientific American” Office, New York, is 
fitted with the Miniature Electric Telegraph. By touching 
little buttons on the desks of the managers,signals are sent 
to persons in the various departments of the establish- 
ment, Cheap and effective. Splendid for shops, offices, 
dwellings. Works for any distance. Price $6, with good 
Battery. F. C. Beach & Co., 263 Broadway, New York, 
Makers. Send for free illustrated Catalogue. 

Temples and Oilcans. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 


For best Presses, Dies, and Fruit Can Tools, Bliss 
& Williams, cor. of Plymouth and Jay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peck’s Patent Press. For circulars, address 
Milo, Peck & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Portable Engines, new and ‘rebuilt 2d hand, a 
specialty. Engines, Boilers, Pumps, and Machinist's Tools. 
I. H, Shearman, 45 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Engines and Boilers a Specialty—Ist class; new 
patterns; late patents; reduced prices, Plain and Cut-off 
Hor’l and Vert’! Engines; Hoisting Engines; the celebra- 
ted Ames’ Portable Engines; Boilers of all kinds; Climax 
Turbine; and the best Saw Millin the market. Large 

ik always on hand. Hampson, Whitehill & Co,, % 
Cortlandt St., New York. Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 








ee 


Buy Boult’s Paneling, Moulding, and Dove-tailing 
Machine. Send for circular and sample of work. B.C. 
Mach’y Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Box 227. 


Smail Tools and Gear Wheels for Models. 
free. Goodnow & Wightman, 23 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








E. will find details of the process of trans- 
ferring engravings to glass on p. 298, vol. 31.—J. R. 
M. will find a rule for calculating speeds of pulleys 
on pp. 26, 73, vol. 25.—L. K. Y. can make a copper 
dip by the process described on p. 90, vol. 31.—G. 
H. B. will find formule for calculating the horse 
power of an engine on p. 16, vol. 29, and p. 54, vol. 
30. Fora process for making ether, see p. 34, vol. 
81.—T. F. S. can calculate the supply of water 
through his pipes at any given head by the formu- 
le given on p. 48, vol. 29.—A. M. can refine rosin oil 
by the process given on p. 266, vol. 31.—C. H. F. can 
remove inkstains from woolen fabrics by themeth- 
od described on p. 139, vol. 29.—A. 8. T. can temper 
tools for cutting granite by the process given on 
p. 202, vol.31.—W. H. will find a good recipe for mu- 
cilage on p. 202, vol. 31.—A. M.and H.A. do not send 
sufficient data.—G. H., J. F. 8., and many others 
should refer to p. 48, vol. 29, as to friction of water 
in pipes.—C. F. 8S. will find directions for making 
rubber stamps on p. 156, vol. 31.—G. D. F. will find 
a method of softening paint brushes on p. 75, vol. 
28. The manufacture of plaster of Paris from 
gypsum is described on p. 399, vol. 29.—C. A. 8. will 
find the details of engineers’ pay in the navy on p. 
394, vol. 31.—J. W. will find how to ascertain the ra- 
dius of an arc, when chord and hight are known, 
by varying the formula given on p. 139, vol. 31.— 
C. A. H. will find directions for making molds for 
small castings on p. 266, vol. 24.—J. B. can ascertain 
the lifting power of hydrogen by referring to p. 74, 
vol. 31, and can calculate accordingly for other gas- 
es.—G. F. L. will find the recipe for a hair stimu- 
lant on p. 368, vol. 31. 


(1) C. C. 8. asks: Which has the most 
strength, a % inch bar of iron with a % inch hole 
in it, or a solid bar of % inch iron? A. The solid 
bar. 

(2) G. H. B. asks: 1. Are cannon ever 
molded of wrought iron, so as to retain their mal- 
leability? A. No. 2. Is wrought iron ever run in- 
to molds? A. No. 

(3) V. L. W. asks: If an engine will do 
less work with 40 Ibs. of steam, will it be better to 
carry just 40 Ibs., or would it be better to let it go 
up to about 50 or 55 Ibs.,in order to have dry steam? 
A. If the steam of a higher pressure is wire-drawn 
down to 40 Ibs., it is better to carry only the letter 
pressure ; but in an engine with an automatic cut- 
off, the higher pressure would be the best. 


(4) E. C. H. asks: What becomes of the 
exhaust steam when an engine running at full 
speed is reversed? Does not the engine pump air 
into the boiler? A. No. 

Is it at all probable that, during the great confia- 
gration of Chicago, providing the wind was favor- 
able, that the smoke or scent of fire would be ob- 
served in the vicinity of Philadelphia? A. No. 

Is the 1,000 foot tower all a hoax, or is to be erect- 
ed for the Centennial? A. Address the designers. 

What kind of joint should be used to close the 
blow-off port of a boiler by a cap, so to make the 
most serviceable and reliable joint? A. It is suffi- 
cient to screw on the cap. 


(5) Z. says: I read in Ganot’s “ Physics,” p. 
390, that “asa gas is increased ,}, of its volume 
for each degree C., it follows that at a temperature 
of 278° C. the volume of any gas, measured at zero, 
is doubled. In like manner, if the temperature of 
a given volume at zero were lowered through 273°, 
the contraction would be equal to the volume,that 
is, the volume would not exist." It appears to me 
that, if the volume is doubled for every 273° of 
heat, it would be reduced one half for the same 
number of degrees of cold. Therefore at —278° the 
volume would be % of what it would be measured 
at zero. At —278°x2 it would be about 4; at —273° 
x8 it would be 4%. If this be correct, there appears 
to be no more reason for placing the zero of tem- 
perature at —273° C. than at any other point in the 
seale. A. If the gas is heated 1° C.,its volume is in- 
creased y},. Similarly if it is cooled 1°, its volume 
is decreased y},; if cooled 2°, the volume is de- 
creased 5#,, and so on; so that on being cooled 273°, 
the volume is decreased $7}. 


(6) C. F. O. Jr. says: A boiler whose dimen- 
sions are 9feet long and 2 feet 6 inches diameter, 
with a steam dome 20 inches in diameter and 24 
inches high, the shell being 5, inch thick, and the 
heads % inch thick: made of the very best C. H. 
No. 1 Pennsylvania iron (except the sheets at the 
bottom half of the boiler and the back head,which 
are of Eureka or Sligo fire-box iron) is to be used 


steam at 20 Ibs. pressure. It isto be tested to a hy- 
drostatic pressure of 50 Ibs. to the squareinch. Is 
not this high pressure injurious, and will it not 
weaken the boiler materially? A. If the test is 
properly performed, by filling the boiler with wa- 
ter and heating it, we do not think that any mate- 
rialinjury will result. 


(7) M. H. K. asks: What is the simplest 
mechanism which I can use to turn alight ma- 
chine,very rapidly if possible, using an air pressure 
from afan? I would like to have the air enter at 
the center and discharge at circumference of the 
motor. A. Something on the plan of the Barker 
mill would no doubt serve the purpose. 


(8) G. C. P. Jr. asks: What is the cause of 
the thumping noise in engines? A. Probably wa- 
ter in the cylinder and pipe. 


(9). W. 8. S. says: 1. I want to make a cyl- 
inder casting with ports about jy inch wide. 
What can I make the cores of so that I can clean 





the ports out casily ? A. Of baked clay and sand. 


for supplying a steam heating apparatus with | 2 


2. Would itdo to make the patternsasfor large 
cylinders? A. Yes. 8. Would ports J, inch by 144 
inches be large enough for a cylinder 144 inches by 
3 inches? A. Yes. 

(10) C, 8. asks: I want to use 2 horse pow- 
er; could I not get it from a 10 horse engineas 
cheaply as I could froma 2 horse engine? A. In 
some cases, the large engine might berun as econ- 
omically as the small one, but in general, no. 

What pay do locomotive engineers and firemen 
get? A. Engineers from $80 to $100 a month, fire- 
men from $40 to $60. 

How is acid made out of wood, for setting the 
colors in cloth? A. It may be prepared by treat- 
ing nutgalls with ether. 


(11) GB. asks: Does it make any differ- 

ence as to the safety of a bridge whether a train is 
run over it at the usual or at reduced speed? A.It 
is safer to cross the bridge at a reduced rate of 
speed. 
(12) C. B. W. asks: 1. What is meant by a 
sniffing valve? A. A blow-through valveattached 
to an engine for the purpose of expelling the air. 
2. What isan equilibrium valve? A. Itisa valve 
which can be moved without being affected by the 
pressure of the steam. 3.What is a gridiron valve? 
A.A cut-off slide valve with several ports. 4. What 
is multiple gearing? A. A train of gear wheels. 


(18) R. O. B. asks: Is the odontograph ap- 
plicable to internal epicycioids as well as to all 
otherforms? Ihave tried in vain to adaptit tothe 
above-named gearing; and if it can be applied to 
wheels gearing internally, I want the process and 
also the radii of a pair of wheels so gearing, so as 
to occupy a space 24x16 inches and 14 pitch. A. 
The odontograph can be used as you suggest. You 
will find an explanation of the method and a very 
good summary of the rules for proportioning wheels 
in the article on gearing in Appleton’s “ Diction- 
ary.” 

(14) G. S.asks: How much will a brass tube 
expand in length when heated from the temper- 
ature of cold water (as it comes from hydrants) to 
that of boiling hot water, the tube being 144 inches 
in diameter and the bore 1 inch, and the tube being 
1 footlong? How long a tube would be required 
to expand \% inch in length? A. It will expand 
about y¢y{55 Of its original length. From this you 
can readily calculate the requisite length. 2. What 
hard metal expands most, and how long a tube of 
that metal expands 4% inch in length? A. Zinc ex- 
pands ;,%%;5 of its original length. 


(15) C. F. asks: Is there a rule by which I 
can ascertain the power exerted by a pump, say 
with three plungers of % inch diameter and 4 inch- 
es stroke, driven at the rate of 50 strokes per min- 
ute by a 6inch belt? A. It must be determined by 
experiment. 


(16) C. N. says: 1. [am makingan engine, 
to run a jeweler’s lathe, of 1 inch bore and 144 inch- 
es stroke. Will such a cylinder be large enough, 
and will J, inch be enough cushion? A. The di- 
mensions will answer very well. 2. At what point 
should steam be cut off? A. Three fourths of the 
stroke. 


(17) N. A. J. asks: How can I ascertain the 
number of acres in a triangular piece of land? 
My method is to add the three sides together and 
take halftheir sum. From this take the three sides 
severally, and multiply the half sum and the seve- 
ral remainders together and extract the square 
root of the product. AmT right? A. This meth- 
od is correct. 


(18) A. G. C. asks: In a plain slide valve 
engine, is it better to have an extra large steam 
chest? A. No. 


(19) H. M. asks: What is the weight of 1 
cubic inch lead, wrought iron, and cast iron, re- 
spectively? A. Average: Lead 0°410 Ib., wrought 
iron 0282 Ib., cast iron 0°261 Ib. 

Can you give me a rule for finding the side of an 
inscribed hexagon, also of an inscribed octagon? 
A. Side of hexagon=radius of circumscribing cir- 
cle. Side of octagon=0°7654 x radius. 

What is meant by squaring the circle? A. Find- 
ing a square of the same area. 

What is meant by the pitch of a propeller? A. 
See p. 240, vol. 31. 


(20) H. H. asks: In what does indicated 
horse power of an engine differ from horse power? 
A. Indicated horse power is that due to the press- 
ure of the steam, and includes the power required 
to overcome the friction of the engine. Effective 
horse power is the power available for useful work 
after deducting that consumed by prejudicial re- 
sistances. 


(21) A.S.P. asks: 1. Does compressed air 
press equally in all directions? A. Yes. 2. What 
is the pressure per square inch of 1, 2, and 3 atmo- 
spheres respectively? A. 

1 atmosphere, average, 14°685 Ibs. per square inch. 
“ “ 29°370 . os “ “ 
8 “ “ 43°055 o . “ “ 

What is the weight of a cubic foot of water? A. 
A cubic foot of distilled water of maximum dens- 
ity weighs 62°425 Ibs. 


(22) M. E. H. says: I havekept a gun in 
such good order that I have worn all the varnish 
off. Itisnow so bright that, when the sun shines 
on it, itis almost impossible to shoot well with it. 
How can I revarnishit? A. Try chloride of anti- 
mony, mixed with olive oil, heating the gun barrel 
slightly. 


(23) G. & Co. ask: What is the rule for 
gaging casks? A. The rule varies considerably, 
according to the kind of cask. You will finda 
good summary of rules and methods, in Haswell's 
“ Mensuration.” A general method is to ascertain 
the mean diameter by anumber of measurements 
taken at close intervals, and then treat the cask as 
if it werea cylinder with this (mean) diameter. 


(24) H. M. says: 1. Are half inch oak 





boards thick enough for the planking of a boat 20 
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feetlong? A. Yes. 2, Would screws do in place 
of rivets, provided I countersink the head and put- 
ty them over? A. No. 8. Would an engine with a 
cylinder of 3 inches bore and 6 inches stroke, under 
50 Ibs. pressure of steam, be large enough to run 
the said boat? A. Yes. 4. What power would the 
above sized engine, running 300 revolutions per 
minute, give? A. Between Ig and 2 horse power. 
5. What sized screw would it take to run theabove 
boat? A. One of 2 feet diameter and 8 feet pitch. 


(25) G. E. P. asks: Who was Euclid? A. 
A celebrated geometer, who lived in Alexandria, 
about 300 B. C. 


(26) W. M. W. asks: 1. Is the coating on 
enclosed pills all sugar? A. It is principally sugar. 
2. What is mixed with sugar for coating pills? A. 
M. Garot recommends 10 parts gum tragacanth 
and 2 parts water. This is screened through fize 
linen, and mixed with 20 parts of sugar of milk. It 
is spread outin thin layers, and, when dry, pulver- 
ized. The pill is first dipped in water and then 
powdered over with the above compound. Pure 
gelatin is sometimes used for this purpose, also 
mixtures of gum, sugar, and starch. M. Calloud 
gives the following recipe,and the mixture is claimed 
by him to be less hydroscopic than any of the 
foregoing : Boil together 1 part flaxseed,3 parts white 
sugar, and water sufficient to make a thick mu- 
cilage. Evaporate to dryness, pulverize, and dip the 
pillin on the point of a pin, to which is to be given 
a rotary motion. 

(27) S. A. asks: Can a person be cured who 
is suffering from trichinew? A. Yes, if discovered 
in proper time, that is, before the trichinwe have 
passed from thealimentary canal. 2. What are the 
symptoms? A. The symptoms are diarrhoea and 
abdominal pains, followed by muscular pains. 
“These symptoms occur within a few days after 
the ingestion of trichinous meat, that is, as soon as 
the young worms have been produced and become 
developed sufficiently to begin to migrate towards 
the muscles. It is not difficult to understand that 
the aggregated punctures of the mucous mem- 
brane by these parasites should occasion notable 
disturbance, when it is considered that the trichina 
which have been found to be contained in half a 
pound of meat may be sufficient to give birth in a 
few days to a brood numbering 90,000,000. It is 
stated that peritonitis may be produced by the pas- 
sage of worms into the peritoneal cavity. The sec- 
ondary symptoms relate to the muscles. Pains re- 
sembling those of muscular rheumatism are occa- 
sioned by the entrance of the trichinge in the 
muscles. Certain of the muscles become contract- 
ed, in some cases, and their extension occasions 
great suffering. Constitutional disturbance, more 
or less marked, accompanies both the primary and 
secondary symptoms. The general symptoms are 
not unlike those of typhoid fever, for which the 
disease is liable to be mistaken. Oedema of the 
face or lower extremities is apt to occur, and some- 
times anasarca. Sweating is generally prominent 
asasymptom. Death takes place in a certain pro- 
portion of cases, after a protracted period of suf- 
fering and exhaustion, being often preceded by 
coma. The danger,ceeteris paribus, is proportionate 
to the abundance of triching: generated within the 
alimentary canal. If the number be not sufficient 
to cause death from the amount of local and con- 
stitutional disturbance which they occasion, recov- 
ery takes place very slowly, the illness lasting for 
several weeks or months. The trichingze become 
encapsulated in the muscles, thereafter remaining 
quiescent, leaving the muscles more or less im- 
paired. An accumulation of alarger number of 
cases than is at present practicable is necessary to 
furnish data for a complete clinical history of the 
disease, and for determining the relative propor- 
tion of deaths and recoveries.” 3. Do not trichinge 
sometimes infest fowls? A. We do not remember 
such an occurrence. 4. How long can a person live 
with them in his body? A. That depends upon 
the constitution. 5. Can the disease be taken any 
way but through the stomach? A Not that we are 
aware of. 

(28) G@. R. L. C. asks: 1. What kind of a 
curve is the tractrix? A. A tractrix is a transcen- 
dental curve in which the distance between every 
point of tangency and a fixed line, measured on 
the tangent, is the same. 2. Is there an equation 
forthe tractrix? A. Ifx and y are rectangular co- 
ordinates, and h the constant, the equation,referred 


h—y? AN 
to the center, is r=nxtog.FYhov) Vii 
y 





(29) 8. and D. ask : Were potatoes first found 
in Ireland or America? A. The common potato is 
anative of America, and was introduced into Eu- 
rope by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


(80) R. J. K. asks: I wish to prevent pine 
logs from fouling the water in wells. Has burning 
or charring ever been tried for such a purpose? 
A. Yes. The plan is frequently used, and is often 
efficaceous. 


(31) H. W. J. says: I have the following 
idea for a planer: On the sides of the lathe bed are 
bolted two arms, with a cross piece at the top, to 
which is attached the slide rest in a vertical (as 
compared with its usual) position, with the upper 
slide reversed ; then a bed is made which moves on 
the lathe bed and is operated by a toggle arm con- 
nected at one end with the lower part of the head 
stock, the other end being connected with the tra- 
versing planer bed. Will thissucceed? A. It will 
work very well. There is a somewhat similar 
planer in the market, which can be attached to a 
vise. 

1. I wish to build a model engine of 2 inches 
stroke and l inch diameter. How woulda boiler 1 
foot high by 10 inches diameter, with 1 tube 3 inch- 
es in diameter, answer? A. The boiler is rather too 
small. 2. Of what thickness of metal should the 
boiler (of iron or copper) be? A. Make it \% of an 
inch thick. 

What is the plane line of a governor? 
line joining the centers of the balls. 
What books can you recommend on turning? A. 


A. The 
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See “The Lathe and its Uses,” and Knight’s “ Me- | COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED. 

chanism and Construction.” The Editor of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ac- 
(82) N. N. B. asks: Does the north pole rise | knowledges, wita much pleasure, the receipt of or- 

and the south pole sink from December 21 to June iginal papers and contributions upon the following 

21 (thus giving us the seasons), and vice versa from subjects: ~ 

June 21 to December 21? Cannot it be properly | On the Crystallization of Carbon. By C. T. 

said that the earth has three motions, namely, its | On Hydrophobia. By C. R. 

diurnal rotation, its annual a On a Suicidal Scorpion. By J. B. T. 

lar inclination? A. The earth's equator is always! On the National Currency. By ——. 

inclined 23° 17’ to the plane of its path round the | On Fruits and Electricity. By N. B. 

sun. To illustrate this, make two balls of wood or | On a Withdrawn Charge. By C. G. F. 

cork representing earth and sun. Puta wire axis | 


through the earth at ar angle of 233¢° into the pivot 
of a hanging weight, fastened to a stick which turns 
in a vertical plane around the sun. The action of 


gravity will then keep the cork earth’s axis contin- 
' 


ually pointing in the same direction. 


(88) F. G. S. asks: How can I make a white 
paint that cannot be softened by alcohol? A. Mix 
any powdered white pigment with water glass. 

Is there an optical instrument in use by which I 
can measure distances at a glance? A. Take a spy 
glass, a wooden rod, and a fat spider. Toss the 
spider from hand to hand to make him spin. Wind 
the thread spirally on a forked stick or wire. Gum 
two parallel spider lines on a ring of metal or card 
board, and piace tais ring in the focus of the ter- 
restrial eyepiece. Mark the space included be- 
tween the spider lines on the rod, 100 feet distant. 
Then as the space on rod included between the 
spider lines at 100 feet is to the space included at 
an unknown distance, so is 100feet to the distance 
required. Simpler methods are described in Win- 
gate’s “ Manual of Rifle Practice.” 


(34) A. F.—The sun’s amplitude at summer 
solstice depends upon the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and not upon his distance, as you suppose. 


(85) A. S. asks: Is there any means by 
which I can render canvas or heavy muslin air- 
tight, so as to makea pair of bellows? A. Yes. 
See p. 379, vol. 30. In the end, leather would be 
rmauch the cheapest. 


(36) J. F. and cthers ask, in reference to 8, 
E. 8.’s query as to where he would arrive if he took 
a northeasterly course: Will you please explain 
how a man would arrive at the pole by traveling 
this course? It is our opinion that he would not, 
but would travel in a spiral direction, approaching 
nearer end nearer, but never reaching the pole. A. 
8. E. &. would come nearer to the pole than any of 
the north pole expeditions, because if he kept sail- 
ing he would be nearer than any conceivable dis- 
tance; and unless we suppose his ship to be an in- 
conceivably small one, some part of it would even- 
tually reach the pole. 


(37) P. M. C.—The moon’s axis, during the 
eclipse, was very much inclined to the horizon,the 
latter being inclined to the equator, besides the 
inciination caused by the obliquity of the ecliptic 
and the inclination of the moon’s orbit. These 
three causes, with the moon’s motion from west to 
east, account for all correct observations. 


(28) F. A. W. says, in reply to 8. C. H.,who 
asks as to the philosophical 

saw cuts better ata certain speed than it does if 
ran faster: Cireuwlar saws of over 40 or 50 inches 
in diameter are or should be hammered to run at a 
certain speed. This is more important when the 
speed is as high as from 70 or 900 revolutions per 
minute. If a saw is so hammered as to do good 
work at 300 or 400 revolutions per minute, it will 
not do as good work at 900, for the reason that the 
high speed expands the outside or rim, causing it 
to diah, or “ flop around,” as sawyers sometimes ex- 
press it. In swvech cases, and when it is inconveni- 
ent to reduce the speed, it will be necessary to 
guide the saw out of the log so as to cause the cen- 
tral part to rub against the log enough to heat it 
slightly, thus expanding the portion that needs 
hammering. An expert sawyer can in this way 
manage indifferently well, though at an expense of 
considerably more power. A large saw, to run well 
at high speed, should be hammered in the center 
part until} it is s¥ghtly dishing, or, aa it is variously 
expressed, “loose at the eye,” or “rim-bound.” It 
taay be loose at the eye when it is the reverse of 
rim-bound, namely, too open at the rim, which is 
the most frequent trouble with such saws, and they 
all become so eventually from use, and then they 
should be re-hammered. I would not advise any 
one that has not had previous experience to under- 
take tohammer one, for the operation is a very 
delicate one, and requires considerable skill. A. 
We have known of several cases in which large 
saws seemed to do equally well under considerable 
changes of velocity, and we imagine that saws are 
quite as often run at different speeds as at those 
recommended by the makers. Witbin I‘mits, how- 
ever, our correspondent’s views are quite correct. 

MINERALS, ETC.—Specimens have been re- 
ceived from the following correspondents,and 
examined, with the results stated: 

A. J. R.—It is impossible to say whether a stone 
is ithographic, or suitable for printing from, from 
a small fragment.—H. C. T.—We have examined 
your queer specimen, but must request, before an- 
swering your questions, to know whether it is a 
manufactured or a natural product. How and 
where was it found? Is itgenuine? If natural, 
has anything been done to alter it?—J. H. A.—The 


any letter. No.1 is magnetic pyrites or pyrrhotine, 
containing 4) per cent of sulphur and 60 per cent 
of iron. No. 2 is a mixture of small scales of black 
mica, carbonate of lime, and a rock composed of 
silex, iron, and magnesia. 


J.C. ©, asks: If it is high water at the Bat- 
tery, New York city, at noon, how high will the 
tide be at Albany ?—A. B. aske : What is the source 
of the disagreeable odor of corduroy, when that 
fabric becomes wet from any cause ?—J. H. M. 
asks : How is the oil finish pw: upon melodeons and 
sewing machines, and what kind of ofl is used? 





reason that a circular | path 


On Gas Machines. By W. H. E. 

On Smoke Consumption. By O. F. M. 

Also enquiries and answers from the following : 
8.—L. W.—J. B.—M.—H. V. M.—T. A. J.—A. J. N.— 
W.H. N.—H. T.—J. T. N. 

HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents whose inquiries fail to appear 
should repeat them. If not then published, they 
may conclude that, for good reasons, the Editor de- 
clines them. The address of the writer should al- 
ways be given. 

Enquiries relating to patents, or to the patenta- 
bility of inventions, assignments, etc., will not be 
published here. All such questions, when initials 
| only are given, are thrown into the waste basket, as 
| it would fill half of our paper to pmnt them all; 
| but we generally take pleasure in answering briefly 
| by mail, if the writer’s address is given. 

Hundreds of enquiries analogous to the following 
are sent : “Who sells the best garden seeds? Where 
can tobacco paper for fumigating greenhouses be 
obtained ? Are there any agencies for imported 
raw silkin New York city? Who publishes the 
best work on electroplating? Whese book on me- 
chanical drawing is considered the best?” Al 
such personal enquiries are printed. as will be 
observed, in the column of “Business and Person- 
al.” which is specially set apart for that purpose, 
subject to the charge mentioned at the head of 
that column. Almost any desired information can 
in this way be expeditiously obtained. 
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INDEX OF INVENTIONS 








FOR WHICH 
Letters Patent of the United States were 
Granted in the Week ending 
December 22, 1874, 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 
[Those marked (r) are reissued patents. } 











Bale tie, cotton, R. M. Taylor.................s.005 158,145 
Pp us di d,J.J.L. & P.A.Brémond 158, 

PG Ms SE so becdckadsuccsegcevesersdotvins . 158,045 

Bell ringer, automatic, T. M. Brintnall............. 157,905 





BP OED, We BE . Bec cececccccesccccesscsccsececs 157,983 
Boiler incrustation compound, J. J. Lavo......... 157,917 
Boiler gusset connection, J. T. Connelly.......... 
Boiler water gage, C. C. Redmond.................. 


Bolt or rod cutter, A. W. Gray.................ce00- 
Bolts, machine for heading, A. Alexander....... ° 


Book cloth, cutting, J. W. Jomes................... 

Books with metal, stitching, E. D. Averell........ 

Boot and shoe, J. Lamham......................000+5 

SD Beige, Ws ea saced sececdccecccucvueshs 157,985 
Boot uppers and soles, uniting, McKay & Fairfield 158,107 
Bottle cleaner, J. BR. Smith..............sceccccceee- 158,141 
Bran duster, J. T. McNally (1)...........ccccscseees 6,183 
Brush, tooth, M.A. BR. 1aWO.....cccocccccceccccess 158,099 
Eis Alls Ela Bese: nnsvesoneensccecescasnacesses 157,643 
Burner, Argand gas, S. G. Dare...............0.++++ 158,044 
Burnishing machine, N. F. Mathewson........ .... 157,967 
Butter worker, J., A. J., & J. E. Lindbeck....... 158,097 
Butter worker, A. Whitaker...................0000+5 158,159 
Can holder, preserve, J. H. Winslow............... 158,161 
Can seaming machine, J. H. Perkins............... 158,119 
Car axles, cooling, W. E. Tinmey................... 158,151 
eS Bo Mis Bs caacoccecocpecesesoceseveses 158,017 
Car coupling, To. C. Matoth.........cccescccsccccccece 158,058 
Car coupling, E.N. Gifford.................ccceeeees 158,059 
rN WE. Th, GUN cacicvisveiveccceécecses 158,064 
SRE. GO iddndsi. dcnscbdccvecsccoess 158,100 
Car coupling, C. E. MeCormick....................+ 157,999 
Car coupling, J. W. Meikle.............ccseceseseeee 158,108 
Clr QUEERS, C. Der GNNSO. <2... ccccccccsccccscce cove 158,144 
CaP Coen, J. TE, WERE... cc cccccccccccececcccsses 157,980 
Car gear, railway, 0. McC. Chamberiain........... 158,081 
Car ventilator, F. N. Clariv........ccccccscccssccsees 158,084 
Car wheel, lubricating, 8. & 8. L. Hall............. 158,067 
Car wheel oil box, Callahan & Gallagher............ 151, 9% 
Cars, lifting railroad, B. F. Phelps ................ 158,118 
Carding machine teeth, L. M. Pichard.............. 157,935 





Chair, reclining, E. Collins (r)...................6.. 6,180 
Chuck, W. F. Toothaker........ ......cccccoccess 158,007 
Churn dasher, R. M. Case.............ccccecceceeees 158,029 
SP Cig Gh, Mia ce dvndecadecoccascasescccscoos 138,137 
Cigars, aging, J. L. Boome...........cccccoeeseecceee 158,021 
Clasp or buckle, belt, B. F. Pike.................... 157,926 
Clevis, G. Sheltom............60-605 Recedntidagees wed 157,976 
iis Mi ctccntinensendiies svesccbersteces es 158,140 
Clock movement, R. Hitehcock..................... 158,084 
Cloth menoure, H. Cariom...........cccccccrsccsecees 158,027 
Clothes washer, E. Crowell...............-..0.cs000s 158,089 
Coal mining machine, G. M. Read.................. 158,125 
Coffin handle, D. Leonard....................00.0005 158,096 
meen, GER, Bi. DE MOU iideete cb ccccscdecosscecceses 157,966 
Colamn, tron, J. M. Cormell................cecce0e0e 157,908 
Compounds, anti-corrosive, A. K. Lee............. 158,095 

. F. Wilkinson................ 157, %8 





Gentle and est, W. A. WO cecisnsecnsecesseosoee 157,979 
Culinary vessel, J. H. & N. Weare............00000+ 158,155 


Cultivator and seeder, M. Green...............-- ++ 158,062 


| Dress elevator, A- 


| Drill, steam roek, J. C. Githens......... eocecoccese 158,060 
Drill, portable rock, T. E. Mendenhall............. 157,969 
| Drill, rock, E. 8. Winchester..............ccs02ee0 158,009 
Drill, well, Morgan & Kelly ....... .6....sesseseseee 158,113 
Electrotype mold, 8. P. Knight................-++++ 157,965 
Engine, automatic pumping, H. 8. Maxim.......... 158,105 
Engine, rotary, A. C. Gallahue............. suevidee 158 ,068 
Engine, self-propelling, N. 8. Bean............. «++ 157,904 





| Fence, iron, Devoe & Walker...... 
Filter, Hauck & Voegele............ccsesesseceeesees 
Fire arm, magazine, Sheckler & Gregory 
Fire escape, J. B. Gathright..............05 e+ e+e 
Fire escape, Strong & Peterson 
Gaselier, drop light, F.C. Hamilton.......... coos. + 158,088 
Gate, farm, L. & J. C. Merrill............-..eeeeeees 158,109 
Gearing, shifting,M. Kolp . ...........ssceeeessees 158,082 
Generator, steam, A. L. Bogart................00-+++ 158,019 
Girder and column, J, Manes..... Ceescqocccsrcsesece 157,920 
Glove, BE. B. Whitney...........0. seeccevcseseccscess 158, 008 
Grain header, D. T. Gillis c... cc cee eneeeceneeeeee 157 961 
Graining, transfer sheet for, F. W. Littel......... 158, 098 
Hame tug, J. W. Denton.,.......... «. de anlevpbeone 158 , 046 






Harvesting machine, J. F. Seiberling. 


Hat bodies, stretching, E. Hechler................++ 
Hat finishing machine, J. W. Corey................. 
SE EL Wie Ts SPU ces 20 ccssecesavecssnes 
Heater, steam, W. H. Shock...........ccccecscesees 
Heating apparatus, G. H. Perkins.................. 
Hog catching implement, Stafford & Sherman..... 158,142 
Hog ring blank, J. J. Hutson (r)...............-05+ 6,187 
Hoop dressing machine, P. Flanders................ 157,99 
Horse power, J. G. Taylor.........-.-ccececesee eee 158,146 
Horse power, endless chain, D. 8. Heebner et ai... 158,078 
SE TE Sl cdsescestmteeserassecessdspinseopeses 158 , 066 


Iron bars, etc., straightening, J. 8. Seaman....... 158,183 
Key fastener, 8. T. Proudman os 





Kiln, progressive, F. E. Hoffman 
Knife sharpener, J. B. Bolinger..................+++ 158,020 





Latch, locking, H. Rogers 





Lime and cement, hardening, F. W. Colby......... 158,086 
Links, forming and welding, A. Alexander......... 158,010 
Lock for furniture, etc., H. Willard................ 158,160 
Locomotive and car, H. Handyside.................. 158,070 
Locomotive watering pipe, Dodge & Palmer....... 158,049 
Loom, Crompton & Wyman....................0000+ 157,909 
Lubricator, Hoffmann & Beisinger.................. 157,992 
Map drawer and exhibiter, J. A. Knight............ 157,996 
BD WSR, W GHEE Bpinsecccccccnccccvccesccccss 6,186 
Pg Ss FW. FRR acclrv ee ccttinsscccitinssocces 157,923 
Mop head, C. B. & J. J. Clark............... aentd 158,083 






Motion, converting, Tisdale & Allen................ 157,946 
Motion, transmitting, G. H. Cliff.... «++ 158,085 
Mower, lawn, L. J. Youngs....... «++ 158,162 
Nut lock washer,G. C. Thomas..................... 158,149 





Pawl and ratchet, E. M. Krum................ ..... 157,97 
Pegging machine, E. P. Richardson............... 157,929 
picture holder, A. Thomas........ 157,945 

Photometer, electrical, W. W. Goodwin.......... 157,962 
Picture exhibitor, 8. Guerrin ..................0005 158, 065 
Wk, GENET, Bee To GIMIOUD. 0 ccc cncccccceccccctesdce 157,981 
Pipe coupling, G. Westinghouse, Jr............... 157, %1 
Plant shelves, hanger for, W. Higgs............... 158,082 
Planter, hand corn, G. W. Robinson............... 157,129 
SEN Tit SINC eccnhindccceensesdieecnsonsedinbaioes 157 ,026 
BO, GE, BR. Tac cccicccc cc cctcccvcctocsecesess 158,069 
Plow, wheel, W. Die $e. .........cccccccccccsccccces 157 ,048 
Plug, tamping, G. A. Reichert, Jr................: 158,126 
Printer’s quoin, W. Quail.................ecsee0seee 158,001 
Printing, photo-mechanical, J. Albert (r)......... 6,188 
Propeller, vibrating, C. P. Macowitzky....... .... 158,101 
Propeller, vibrating, C. Theobald.................. 158,148 
Pump. force, J. C. and 8. Chambers .. ........... 158,080 
Pump, submerged rotary, T. C. Workman....... 157,956 
Pump valve, R. J. Gould. ...........cccccccceeccsees 157,963 
Pumps, valve for chain, B.G. H. Hathaway...... 158,075 
Purifier, middlings, D. H. Buckwalter............. 158,025 
Purifier, middlings, C. Custer...................0.5 157,958 
Railway switch, 8. T. Dutton......................+ 158,052 
Railway switch, Murchison & Haney............... 158,114 
Railways, station ticker for, C. W. Harvey....... 158,072 
Rake, horse, F. G. Butler.............cccccccccccess 157 ,984 
apparatus, D. W. Siprell.................. 158,138 

Rock, bit for boring,G. M. Read.................. 158,124 


Roller and harrow combined, W. W. Anderson... 158,012 


Rolling springs, machine for, Powell & Munger... 157,927 
Roofing compound, H. W. Johns (r).......... 6,190, 6,191 
Roofs, metallic tile for, J. Ravoux................. 158,123 
Rope rack and measurer, C. Hutchings....... .... 158, 088 
Rope, wire, C.G. Roebling...............60.cccce0e 157,981 
Satchel and traveling bag handle, G. Havell...... 158,077 
Saw mill, A. RB. Eblers (4).......6..cccceceecceeseeee 6,185 
Sawing machine, W. W. Duffield................... 157,989 
Sawing machine, scroll, 1. Hird.................... 158,083 
Sawing machine, wood, Filley & Wood............ 

Scissors, sewing machine,S. L. Fawcett........... 158,054 
Seeder and cultivator, W. A. Van Brunt........... 158,152 
Seeders, teeth for, C. P. Hewett....... eipedipoinbes 159,081 
Separator, grain, W. F. Pumphrey................. 158,122 
Separator, oat, H. Moore......... ........0s008 cocoe IM12 
Sewing cabinet, 8. R. Buckel........... ........... 137,52 
Sewing machine treadie, E. Pairo.................. 158,115 





Sewing machine tuck creaser, Sampson & Muther 157,988 
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Shingle machine, W. A. Durrin...............<.+++ 158,050 
Shingling bracket, J. M. and C. T. Schramm...... 158,131 
Shoal indicator, W. R. Rightor............-......+» 157,980 





Sinks, etc,, strainer for, 8. Porter..............-.- 158,120 
Slat adjuster, blind, G. T. B. Hosley............... 158,087 
Spinning frame, J. M. Stone.................-+-+++- 158,143 
Stamp, rotary chromatic hand, C. E. Baldwin.... 158,014 
Starch polish for linen, M. A. Marney........ .-... 158,104 
Steering wheels, brake for, P. M. Kinsella........ 158,091 
Stills, manufacture of oil, C. Cunningham........ 158,042 
BINUG GI Ws CUED wadeccccvccdsscscdvccceseseccves 157,950 
Stove, cooking, E. O. Brinckerhoff................ 158,023 ~ 
Stovepipe elbow, 8. Smith..................ceeesees 158,005 
Stove-lining composition, L. R. Witherell......... 157,955 
Stoves, platform for, W. Westlake (r)............- 6,192 
Stad for wearing apparel, D. Heaton............... 157,914 
Stump extractor, B. W. Thurman...............--. 158,150 
Table, ironing, J. and E. K. Dearbaugh........... 158,988 
Table ware, covered, H. Vasseur................++- 158, 153 
Telegraph paper, perforator for. C. Wheatstone.. 158,158 
Telegraph wire, pipe-encased, 8. R. Honey........ 158,086 


Telegraph receiving instrument, C. Wheatstone.. 158,156 





Telegraph transmitter, ic, C. Wh 158, 157 
Thill coupling, O. E. Mallory...................ss0++ 158,102 
Thill coupling, C. J. Sanford.................+-++++ 157,974 

‘obacco, treating, J. Barton, Jr.............+..s+0+ 158,015 
Toy puzzle box, P. MeGurk...............s.ecsseees 158,106 
Trap, animal, -G. Richardson..................+++++ 157,973 
Trunk fastener, J. J. Cowell..........-..:0seeee00+ 158,041 
Trunk, portable, M. Fletcher ...........  «...-++++ 158 ,056 
Tumbling rod covers, J.Heuermann...............- 158,080 
Type writer, H. R. M. J. Hansen.................-+ 158,071 
Umbrella runner, J. J. Higgins...............--+++ 157,915 
Vacuum pan, J. Colwell...........6.ccecccesceeeeees 157,987 
Valve, check and throttle, Smith & Osborn........ 157,941 
Vehicle axle box, P. B. Cunningham............... 158,048 
Vehicle lubricating axle, G. H. Rugg...........--- 158,008 
Vehicle spring, W. B. Whitney.............--..++++ 157 ,952 
Ventilator, car, F. N. Clark... ..........sceeeeseeee 158,084 
Wels Mc Ble MEN cocccccccccevcccccccessescesesees 158,116 
Violins, chin rest for, White & Watson (r)........ 6,193 
Wagon running gear, J. Skeen.............-000-0++ 158,139 
Wagon top, adjustable, E. M. Saunders............ 157,975 
Washing machine, T. E. McDonald...............- 157,922 
Watch case lifting spring, ©. L. Thiery............ 157,914 
Watch center pinion, D. Gruen................+-+++ 157,913 
Water wheel, turbine, O. N. and A.J. Angell (r) 6,178 
Water wheel, turbine, 8. T. Teachout............. 157,147 
Welt trimmer, M.A. Tyler............ccccccccccces 157,947 
Window screen, L. 8. Thompson (r).........-..--++ 6,179 
Wrench, D. McFarland. .................-seeeeeeeees 157,968 
Yokes, tongue ring for neck, 8. D. Bingham...... 158,018 


SXTENSIONS GRANTED. 
30,910.—Papgr Fotprr.—C. Chambers. 
90,925.—BuTTron HoLe Cutrer.—F. C. Leypoldt. 
90,929.—Tonacco CuTTER.—W. H. Pease. 
90,931.—Sprnwine Frame CYLINDER.—R. Plews. 
$0,961.—MowIne Macurxr .—J. Ten Brook. Two patents. 
90,971.—WatTerR WHeEL.--N. Johnson. 
90,998.—Woop PLanine Macurnz.—H. D. Stover. 
30,001.—Straw CUTTER.—W. Gale. 


DISCLAIMERS FILED. - 
90,925.—BuTron Hote CuTTer.—F. C. Leypoldt. 
30,961.—Mow1Ne Macuine.—J. G. Dunham. 
30,9938.—Woop PLanine Macutne.—H. D. Stover. 





DESIGNS PATENTED. 
7,987. —CarpeT.—R. Allan, Yonkers, N. Y. 
7,988 and 7,939.—CarPets.—J. Barrett, New York city. 
7,940.—WaLt Papzr.—J. O. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7,941.—VasE.—W. G. Fletcher, Boston, Mass. 
7,942.—SaRDINE Box.—A. Godillot, New York city. 
7,948.—Picture Borper.—W .T.Murphy,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
7,944. —CoFrFrIn HanDLe.—W.M.Smith,W. Meriden, Conn. 
7,945 to 7,947.—Canprts.—T. J. Stearns, Boston, Mass. 
7,48.—GLasswakE.—J. Bryce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7,949.—SmoKING Prez.—A.L. Dickinson, Englewood,N.J. 
7,980 to 7,958, —O1LoLoTus.—C.T.Meyer etal. ,Bergen,N.J. 
7,94 and 7,9%5.—Stoves.—N.S. Vedder ef ai., Troy, N.Y. 
7,96.—Prpz Steu.—J.W .Fleischmann, W’msburgh,N.Y. 





TRADE MARKS REGISTERED. 
2,128.—FEA THER TICKING.—Bliss et ai., New York city. 
2,129.—METaLuic Potisn.—D. D. Cornell,Hyde Park, Ill. 
2,190.—Drawers.—J. J.Fitz Patrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,131.—FLour.—Lyon & Co., Boston, Mass. 
2,18.—Street Lamps.—J. W. Bartlett, New York city. 
2,188 to 2,135.—Spices.—E. R. Durkee & Co., N. Y. city. 
2,1396.—Savces.—Johnson ef al., New Haven, Conn. 
2,197.—Boors.—S. W. Rosenstock & Co. ,8.Francisco,Cal. 
2,138.—Baxine PowpEr.—D.8. Thompson, Chicago, Lil. 
2,289.—GaUNTLETS.—Wade & Shults, Johnstown, N. Y. 





90,961.—Mow1ne MacuiIne.—J. Ten Brook. 
SCHEDULE OF PATENT FEES. 

i a Rachie kbs cendes txccecdccsensvcsunsesened $10 
On each Trade mark... «12.00... cceccccneescneseeenee 

On filing each application for a Patent (17 years)..... $15 
On issuing each original Patent...................... 

On appeal to Examiners-in-Chief.................-..+. $10 
On appeal to Commissioner of Patents............... 

On application for Reissue...................ceeeeeeeee 

On filing a Disclaimer.................seeceeceeeeeeeees $10 
On an application for Design (3% years)............. $10 
On application for Design (7 years).........+-++++++++ 815 
On application for Design (14 years).... .....--++++++ 830 





CANADIAN PATENTS. 


List oF PATENTS GRANTED IN CANADA, 
DECEMBER 11 to DeceMBER 17, 1874. 


4,187.—W. M. Conger ,Newark, Essex county,N. J., U.8. 
Improvements in metallic shields and supports for use 
under stoves and analogous articles of metal, and in 
machines for producing such metal work by spinning, 
called “Improvements in Metallic Shields and Sup- 
ports for Use under Stoves and Analogous Articles of 

Metal, and in Machines for Producing such Metal Work 

by Spinning.” Dec. 17, 1874. 

4,188.—S. G. Smith, Hollis, York county, Me., U.S. Im- 

provements in machines for removing snow from rafl- 

roads, called ‘*Smith’s Improved Machine for Removing 

Snow from Railroads.” Dec. 18, 1874. 

4,189.—A. Webber, Detroit, Mich., U. 8., and A. McCor- 
mick, London, Ont. Improvement in carriage springs, 
called ‘‘Michell’s Carriage Spring.” Dec. 18, 1874. 

4,190.—W .. Irvine, Rochester, Monroe county, N.Y.,U.8., 
and 8. Trees,Toronto, Ont. Improvements on horse col- 
lars, called “Irvine’s Adjustable Horse Collar.” Dec. 
18, 1874. 

4,191.—G. D. Chisholm and 8. Douglass, East Flamboro, 
Wentworth county, Ont, Useful device for preventing 
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horses from jumping, kicking, or running away, called 
“‘Chisholm’s Device for PreventingHorses from Jump- 
ing, Kicking, and Running Away.” Dec. 1874. 

4,192.—H. 8. Cole, Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. Improve- 
ments on a machine for regulating the supply of water 
to steam boilers, and for sounding an alarm whistle 
when the water therein becomes dangerously low ,called 

‘Cole’s Water Regulator and Alarm for Steam Boiler.” 
Dec. 18, 1874. 

4,198.—J. F. Gordon, Rochester, Monroe county, N. Y., 
U.S. Improvements on self- binding grain marvesters, 
called “Gordon's Self-Binding Harvester.” Dec. 19, 
1874. 

4,194.—D. Bissell, Detroit, Wayne county, Mich., 
Improvements on leg splints, called “* Bissell’s ies 
Splint.” Dec. 19, 1874. 

4,198.—J. F. Gordon, Hochester, Monroe eounty, N. Y., 
U. S.—Improvements on self binding grain harvesters, 
called ‘*Gordon’s Self Binding Grain Harvester.’’ Dec. 
19, 1874, 

4,194.—D. Bissell, Detroit, Wayne county, Mich., U. 8. 
Improvements on leg splints, called ‘‘Bissell’s Leg 
Splint.”’ Dec. 19, 1874. 

4,1%.—G. C. Surls, Rochester, Beaver county, Pa.,U. 8. 
Improvements in furnaces for burning kilns, called 
**Suris’ Patent Kiln.’’ Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,196.—J. J, Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. Im- 
provemeats in drawers for men and boys’ use, called 
**Fitzpatrick’s Patent Improved Crotch Drawers." Dec. 
22, 1874. 

4,197.—J. Nelson, Sunderland, Durham county, England. 
Improvements on machine for cutting and finishing the 
ends of studs and bolts, called**‘Nelson's Machine for 
Cutting and Finishing the Ends of Studs and Bolts.” 
Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,198.—J. H. Weare and N. Weare, Cincinnati, 0.,U. 8 
Improvements on cooking utensils, called ‘‘Weare 
Brothers’ Improved Cooking Utensil.” Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,199.—8. 8. White, Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8., assignee of 
J. W. Gilbert, same place. Improvements on hand 
pieces for dental engines, called ‘‘Improvements on 
Dental Hand Pieces.” Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,200.—J. W. Dunn and G. B. Boyle, Niagara, Lincoln 
county, Ont. Improvements in the method of heating 
and protecting steam boilers, called ‘‘The Royal Arch 
Flue and Hot Air Attachments to Furnace Doors.” 
Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,201.—F. D. Brodhead, Boston, Mass.,U. 8. Improve- 
ments on cans, called “‘Brodhead’s Sectional Can.” 
Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,202.—W. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. Improvements 
on bed springs, called ‘‘ Jones’ Compound Bed Spring.” 
Dec. 22, 1874. 

4,208.—G. Huntington, Brantford, Brant county, Ont. 
Extension of No. 192, called ‘“‘Huntington’s Clothes 
Washer.” Dec. 20, 1874. 

4,204.—A. N. Christie, St. Louis, Mo.,U. 8., and Hon. 
Sir A. T. Galt, Montreal, P. Q. Improvements on 
smokestacks of railway locomotive engines, called 
**Improved Spark Arrester.’’ Dec, 28, 1874. 


Advertisements. 


Back Page - - - - « = $1.00 a line. 
Inside Page ~ - « - - = 75 cents a line. 
Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate 
per line, by measurement, as the letter press. Adver- 
tisements must be received at publication office as 
_ carly as Friday morning to appear tn next teoue. 








ATENT FOR GALE.—An _improvement in 48 
Fish Hooks. we December 8th, 
R. JONES, Remsen, Oneida Co., N. 





List and | Samples free. E. M. Doveras, Brattleboro’ Vt. 
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TWO MILLION 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


Will be distributed, in 20,000 Cash Gifts, at the Fifth and 
Last Gift Concert in aid of the 


Public Library of Kentucky, 
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Practical Hints to Inventors. 


ROBABLY no investment of a small 
sum of money brings a greater return 
than the expense incurred in obtaining a 
patent, even when the invention is but a 
small one. Large inventions are found 
to pay correspondingly well. The names 
of Blanchard, Morse, Bigelow, Colt, Erics- 
son, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, and others, 
who have amassed immense fortunes 
from their inventions, are well known. 
And there are thousands of others who have real- 
ized large sums from their patents. 

More than Frrry THOUSAND inventors have 
availed themselves of the services of Munn & Co. 
during the TWENTY-SIX years they have acted as 
solicitors and Publishers of the ScrENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. They stand at the head in this class of busi- 
ness; and their large corps of assistants, mostly se- 
lected from the ranks of the Patent Office: men ca- 
pable of rendering the best service to the inventor, 
rom fthe experience practically obtained while ex-. 
aminers in the Patent Office: enables Munn & Co. 
to do everything appertaining to patents BETTER 
and CHEAPER than any other reliable agency. 


This is the 
HOW TO closing in- 
OBTAIN = then 
nearly ev- 
ery letter,describing some invention, which comes to 
this office. A positive answer can only be had by 
presenting a complete application for a patent to 
the Commissioner of Patents. An application con- 
sists of a Model, Drawings, Petition, Oath, and full 
Specification. Various official rules and formalities 
must also be observed. The efforts of the inventor 
to do all this business himself are generally with- 
out success. After great perplexity and delay, he 
is usually glad to seek the aid of persons experi- 
enced in patent business, and have all the work 
done over again. The best plan is to solicit proper 
advice at the beginning. If the parties consulted 
are honorable men, the inventor may safely confide 
his ideas to them; they will advise whether the im- 
provement is probably patentable, and will give 
him all the directions needful to protect his right. 


How Can I Best Secure My Invention ? 

This isan inquiry which one inventor naturally 
asks another, who has had some experience in ob- 
taining patents. His answer generally is as follows, 
and correct: 

Construct a neat model, not over a foot in any di- 
mension—smaller if possible—and send by express, 
prepaid, addressed to Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, 
together with a description of its operation and 
merits. On receipt thereof, they will examine the 
invention carefully, and advise you as to its patent- 
ability, free of charge. Or, if you have not time, 
or the means at hand, to construct a model, make 
as good a pen and ink sketch of the improvement 
as possible and send by mail. An answer as to the 
prospect of a patent will be received, usually, by 
return of mail. It is sometimes best to have a 
search made at the Patent Office; such a measure 
often saves the cost of an application for a patent. 

Preliminary Examination. 
In order to have such search, make out a written 





| description of the invention, in your own words, 


and pencil, or pen and ink, sketch. Send these, 
with the fee of $5, by mail, addressed to MUNN & 
Co., 37 Park Rew, and in due time you will receive 
an acknowledgment thereof, followed by a written 
report in regard to the patentability of your im- 
provement. This special search is made with great 
care, among the models and patents at Washington, 
to ascertain whether the improvemertit-presented is 
patentable. 
To Make an Application for a Patent. 
The applicant for a patent should furnish a mo- 
del of his invention if susceptible of one, although 
sometimes it may be dispensed with; or if the in- 
vention be a chemical production, he must furnish 
samples of the ingredients of which his composition 
consists. These should be securely packed, the in- 
ventor’s name marked on them, and sent by ex- 
press, prepaid. Small models, from a distance, can 
often be sent cheaper by mail. The safest way to 
remit money is by a draft or postal order, on New 
York, payable to the order of Munn & Co. Per- 
sons who live in remote parts of the country can 
usually purchase drafts from their merchants on 
their New York correspondents. 


Foreign Patents. 


The population of Great Britain is 31,000,000; of 
France, 37,000,000; Belgium, 5,000,000; Austria, 36,- 
000,000; Prussia, 40,000,000, and Russia, 70,000,000. 
Patents may be secured by Anjerican citizens in all 
these countries. Now is the time, when business is 
dull at home, to take advantage of these immense 
foreign fields. Mechanical improvements of all 
kinds are always in demand in Europe. There will 
never be a better time than the present to take pa- 
tents abroad. We have reliable business connec- 
tions with the principal capitals of Europe. A 
large share of all the patents secured in foreign 
countries by Americans are obtained through our 
Agency. Address Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, New 
York. Circulars with full information on foreign 
patents, furnished free. 

Canadian Patents. 

In order to apply for a patent in Canada, the ap- 
plicant must furnish a working model, showing the 
operation of the improved parts ; the model needs 
not to exceed eighteen inches on the longest side. 
Send the model, with a description of its merits, by 
express, or otherwise, to Munn & Co., 37 Park Row. 
Also remit to their order by draft, check, or postal 
order, the money to pay expenses, which are as fol- 

ows: For a five years’ patent, $75: for a ten years’ 








191 | patent, $95; for a fifteen years’ patent, $115. The 
five and ten years’ patents are granted with privi 
lege of extension to fifteen years. 


Trademarks. 

Any persons or firm domiciled in the United 
States, or any firm or corporation residing in any 
foreign country where similar privileges are ex- 
tended to citizens of the United States, may regis- 
ter their designs and obtain protection. This is 
very important to manufacturers in this country, 
and equally so to foreigners. For full particulars 
address MuNN & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Design Patents. 

Foreign designers and manufacturers, who send 
goods to this country, may secure patents here up- 
on their new patterns, and thus prevent others 
from fabricating or selling the same goods in this 
market. 

A patent for a design may be granted to any per- 
son, whether citizen or alien, for any new and orig- 
inal design for a manufacture, bust, statue, alto re- 
lievo, or bas relief, any new and original design for 
the printing of woolen, silk, cotton, or other fab- 
rics, any new and original impression, obrhament 
pattern, print, or picture, to be printed, painted, 
cast, or otherwise placed on or worked into any ar- 
ticle of manufacture. 

Design patents are equally as important to citi- 
zens as to foreigners. For full particulars send for 
pamphlet to Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 

Copies of Patents. 
Persons desiring any patent issued from 1836 to 
November 26, 1867, can be supplied with official cop- 
ies ata reasonable cost, the price depending upon 
the extent of drawings and length of specifica- 
tions. 

Any patent issued since November 27, 1867, at 
which time the Patent Office commenced printing 
the drawings and specificaticns, may be had by re- 
mitting to this office $1. 

A copy of the claims of any patent issued since 
1836 will be furnished for $1. 

When ordering copies, please to remit for the 
same as above, and state name of patentee, title of 
invention, and date of patent. Address MunN & 
Co., Patent Solicitors, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Muwn & Co. will be happy to see inventors in per- 
son at their office, or to advise them by letter. In 
all cases they may expect an honest opinion. For 
such consultations, opinions, and advice, no charge 
is made. Write plain; donot use pencil or pale 
ink ; be brief. 

All business committed to our care, and all con- 
sultations, are kept secret and strictly confidential. 

In all matters pertaining to patents, such as con- 
ducting interferences, procuring extensions, draw- 
ing assignments, examinations into the validity of 
patents, etc., special care: and attention is given. 
For information, and for pamphlets of instruction 
and advice, address 

MUNN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


OFFICE IN WASHINGTON—Corner F and 7th 
Streets, opposite Patent Office. 
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OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
FOR 1875. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


THIRTIETH YEAR. 


VOLUME XXXII.—NEW SERIES. 


The publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
beg to announce that on the second day of January, 
1875, a new volume commenced. It will continue 
to be the aim of the publishers to render the con- 
tents of the new volume more attractive arid use- 
ful than any of its predecessors. 

To the Mechanic and Manufacturer. 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical pur- 
suits should think of doing without the ScreNTIFIC 
AMERICAN. Every number contains from six to ten 
engravings of new machines and inventions which 
cannot be found in any other publication. 

The SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN is devoted to the 
interests of Popular Science, the Mechanic Arts, 
Manufactures, Inventions, Agriculture,Commerce, 
and the industrial pursuits generally ; and it is val- 
uable and instructive not only in the Workshop and 
Manufactory, but also in the Household, the Li- 
brary, and the Reading Room. 

By the new law, the postage must be paid in 
advance in New York, by the publishers; and the 
subscriber then receives the paper by mail free of 


charge. 
TERMS. 


One copy, one year (postage included)... -- $3. 20 
One copy, six months (postage included)... 1.60 
One copy, three months (postage included). 1,00 


One copy of Scientific American for one 
year, and one copy of engraving, “ Men 
OF PRORNOE ini occ soos ce csecierecsiceses 10.00 

One copy of Scientific American for one 
year, and one copy of “Science Reco 


Remit by postal order, draft, or express. 
Address all letters and make all Post Office or- 
ders and drafts payable to 
MUNN & CoO., 


37 PARK BOW, NEW YORK. 
NHE “ Scientific American” is printed with 








pm BERD Joeeees # co. *S Tenth and 
Lombard Sts., Philadelphia and 


59 Gold St., New hork. 





